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SKATING ON THE PARK. 
into “busses, 
Crushing into cars, 
Pushing over ice-packs, 
Like a pack of bears; 
Crinoline on ‘* rockers,” 
Balmorals on a lark” — 
Bless me! this is pleasant, 
Skating on the Park! 


Crowds of cozy Bloomers 
Gvrate with a grace; 
Crowds of “boozy” meerschaums 
Puft them to their face: 
Floods of rosy. people, 
‘Nough to fill an ark— 
Janus! this is jolly, 
Skating on the Park! 


Shoais of scaly small-fry 
Crack their jokes and pates; | 
Schools of amphibilia” 
Flounder flat on skates ; 
Pedagraphic ‘‘ masters,” 
Bound to “make their mark, 
Jot down their disasters, 
Short-hand, on the Park. 


Now you “cut” an ‘‘ eagle,” 
Now you cut a “spread ;” 
Now you backward wriggle, 
Now you ‘‘crack a head ;” 
Now you're ‘‘up” to Mercury, . 
Now you zero mark— 
Jehu! ain’t it jolly, 
Gymning on the Park? 


of coffee, Mister?” 
‘Mister, take a skate ?” 
my pretty sister!” 
my cousin Kate!” 
Off she shoots, the rocket! 
Off fly I, the ‘‘ spark!” 
Smack! was ¢hat a pocket- 
Paixhan on the Park? 


‘‘Venus! what an ankle!” 
‘‘Phebus! what a ‘cloud!’” 
‘‘How my fingers tingle!” 
‘‘Smokiny’s not allow’d!” 
‘“‘Heigh! you ‘cloud compelling- 
(Mind whose shins you bark!) 
Jove’-ial, happy fellow!’ 
‘* This the ladies’ Park?” 


Jaunty little ‘* jockey” 
(Once it ** struck you” dumb!) 
Takes your chair, and (cracky!) 
Chair ’gins to hum! 
Like a top you're whirling— 


' Seal’d lips do their work ; 


And so you win your darling, 
Skating on the Park. 


Floating is’t, or flying? 
Is’t blue sky we're cleaving? 
Are we of hasheesh dying? 
Are these ‘* stars” of heaven? 
What beauty fills the vision? . 
‘What angel voices ?—Hark! 
Are these ‘“ Fields” Elysian? 
Js this Central Park? 


‘¢What a-charbig boodlight!” 
‘‘Calcinb, Bister Gradt.” 
“*Takidg cold?” ‘‘ Well, good-dight!” 
‘‘By! they’re goidg do dadce!” 
“What! dot so sood goidg?” 
‘‘Take sobe wide add bark.” 
Ball’s down for o’erflowing, 
“ Jig’s up” on the Park. 


THE UNION VICTORY AT SOM- 
ERSET, KENTUCKY. 

Fou details have been received of the BATTLE 
or Somenrser, Kentucky. By the strategy of 
GENERAL ZOLLICQFFER’s army was sur- 
rounded by the divisions of Generals Tomas and 
ScnorpFF; perceiving which, Zollicoffer made a 
desperate attack upon the Union camp on Sunday 
morning, January 19. His force was 10,000 strong, 
and that of the Union army consisted of five regi- 
ments—the Tenth Indiana, the Ninth Ohio, the 
Second Minnesota, the Fourth Kentucky, and the 
First Tennessee, the last-named not being engaged 
in the thickest of the fight. The battle began at 
four o'clock A.M., and lasted all day. GENERAL 
was killed by CoLonet Fry, of 
Kentucky, and his boly found in a wagon. The 
rebels retreated, and were followed to their in- 
trenchments, which they abandoned during the 
night. We give, on the preceding page, a picture 
of the picket of the Tenth Indiana Regiment dis- 
covering the approach of the rebels; on pages 88 
and 89 a spirited engraving of the battle; and 
on pages 86 and 87 Maps showing the scene of the 
conflict. 

The Union loss is 39 killed, 127 wounded; that 
of the rebels is 115 killed, 116 wounded, and 45 
taken prisoners. Ten cannon with their ammuni- 
tion, 10” four-horse wagons, 1200 horses and mules, 
and several boxes of small-arms were captured by 
our forces. The rebels crossed the Cumberland 
River at Oak Springs, and dispersed in every di- 
rection. Our forces have also crossed in pursuit, 
General Thomas having secured the steamboat and 
barges used by the rebels. General Thomas has 
not been heard from since he crossed the river, but 
he will probably occupy Monticello, which the reb- 
els have deserted, ‘The rehc) complete, 


but the Southern papers profess to doubt the news 
of the affair. Our new Secretary of War has is- 
sued the following stirring General Order in rela- 
tion to this affair: 
War Department, January 22, 1862. 

The President, Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy, has received information of a brilliant victory 
achieved by the United States forces over a large body of 
armed traitors and rebels, at Mill Spring, in the State of 
Kentucky. He returns thanks to the gallant officers and 
soldiers who won that victory; and when the official re- 
ports shall be received, the military skill and personal val- 
or displayed in battle will be acknowledged and rewarded 
in a fitting manner. The co e that encountered and 
vanquished the greatly superior numbers of the rebel force, 
pursued and attacked them in their intrenchments, and 
paused not until the enemy was completely routed, merits 
‘and receives commendation. The purpose of this war is 
to pursue and destroy a rebellious enemy, and to deliver 
the country from danger. Menaced by traitors, alacrity, 
daring, courageous spirit, and patriotic zeal, on all occa- 
sions and under every circumstance, are expected from 
the army of the United States. In the prompt and spirit- 
ed movements and daring at the battle of Mill Spring the 
nation will realize its hopes; and the people of the United 
States will rejoice to honor every soldier and ofticer who 
proves his courage by charging with the bayonet, and 
storming intrenchments, or in the blaze of the enemy's 
fire. By order of the President. 

EpwIn M. Stanton, Secretary of War. 


SCENES AT FORT PICKENS. 


WE give on page 85 sketches of the two Bom- 
BARDMENTS OF Fort Pickens, furnished by our 
special artist. The first of these bombardments 
began on the 22d of November. A heavy firing 
was kept up, with little damage, only one man in 
the fort being killed. But two days after, some 
men were handling a shell which had been thrown 
from the rebel batteries without exploding. While 
they were endeavoring to withdraw the fuse the 
shell exploded, killing six and wounding several 
others. Our artist has depicted this scene. The 
second engagement between Fort Pickens and the 
rebel batteries opposite took place on New-Year’s 
Day, 1862. Colonel Brown, commanding at Fort 
Pickens, provoked by the conduct of the rebels at 
Pensacola in firing upon our small craft, opened 
fire uponthem. This wasreturned. During the 
day the Navy-yard at Warrington was set on fire 
by our shells. Our artist has’ furnished a. view 
of the conflagration, as it appeared from the fort. 
He also gives us views of the Fort and its sur- 
roundings just before and during the last bombard- 
ment. 
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THE UNION VICTORY IN KENTUCKY. 


EFORE this time our readers will have fully 
informed themselves in regard to the recent 
Union victory at Somerset, Kentucky. The 
plan, the manner, and the results of that brill- 
iant achievement are already familiar. The 
stirring General Order of the new Secretary of 
War, and the no less stirring chronicles of the 
newspaper reports, have allotted to the officers 
and privates of the Union regiments engaged in 
the battle their due meed of praise, The ad- 
vantages which this victory gives us in clearing 
East Kentucky of rebel armies, and opening the 
way to the capture of Bowling Green and an 
immediate advance into Tennessee are eviden'. 
It remains only for us to consider the direc. t 
and indirect effects of our triumph upon tl.. 
people of the rebel States. 

We have thus far carefully refrained from e::- 
pressing any over-sanguine hopes of the speedy 
issue of the war. So complex are the questions 
involved, so nice is the discrimination requircd, 
and so many are the haps and chances in the 
subjection of this rebellion, that one who sets 
times and circumstances for the end of the war, 
runs great risk of having his predictions falsi- 
fied by occurrences the most singular and un- 
expected. Still, if we may trust at all to the 
signs of the times, this victory at Somerset in- 
augurates the close of the rebellion, and may be 
not inappropriately termed ‘‘the beginning of 
the end.” And we suppose it to be so, not 
from any knowledge of General M‘Clellan’s 
plans and the influence this battle may exert 
upon them, but for reasons more within our 
province—and, we think, quite as satisfactory. 

In the first place, then, whatever may be the 
strategical value of our victory, it certainly be- 
gins a more active and decisive period of the 
campaign. The rebels attacked us, for almost 
the first time, at Somerset; and so determined 
are they to hold the fertile though bloody fields 
of Kentucky that they will again attack us if we 
wait for them. So, nolens volens, we must fight ; 
for treason draws a great deal of its sustenance 
from Kentucky and Tennessee, and will not 
readily surrender these States. The rebels are 
in too great straits even to admit of delay. In 
the Border States are their greatest forces and 
their greatest moral strength. Conquer the 
Border States, and the rebellion is mortally 
wounded. Our generals know this. The rebel 
generals know this. With enemies thus well 
informed, and with both hostile armies so well 
prepared, neither party has the power to avoid 
conflicts except by an absolute surrender of all 
that is worth fighting for. Therefore, as neither 
the Union nor the rebel armies can afford to de- 
lay action, we think that more hard fighting will 

immediately ensue in Kentucky; and we believe 
that fair, hard fighting will soon end this re- 
bellion. 

But the moral aspect of this victory upon the 


South is ‘disastrous to the rebel cause. Lately 
there has been a great deal of discontent and 
complaining among the rebels, and it is very 
easy to see the uprising of a genuine Union sen- 
timent among the more honest of the traitors. 
There seems to have been a growing conviction 
recently that we are too strong for them, and 
that, after all, they had gained nothing by re- 
belling against a Government which they them- 
selves had framed, and against laws which they 
themselves had made, only to live under a Gov- 
ernment and laws which are oppressive, unjust, 
and unpopular, and which, indeed, they had no 
hand nor voice in forming. We look to this 
Somerset victory to strengthen and deepen this 
conviction, and give it efficacy and direction. 
The very fact that, at first, the rebel journals 
unanimously affect to disbelieve the news of 
the victory, will only make its effect the greater 
when further skepticism is useless and impossi- 
ble; as disappointment is always most painful 
when hope has been most high. 

From a variety of sources of information, and 
from our own personal knowledge, we are led to 
believe that the strength of this rebellion lies in 
its misrepresentations. The people of the South 
are told that New York is as desolate as New 
Orleans; that our army is as ill-equipped and 
provided as their own; that our Government is 
as tyrannical, unjust, and badly conducted as that 
of Jeff Davis: in short, that we at the North 
are suffering quite as much as they are, and 
that really the only question is one of endur- 
ance. The Southern people would be more 
than mortals, or less than Americans, if they 
did not endure as long as possible while they 
hold this belief. But let them be once fully 
undeceived, and clearly shown their own weak- 
ness compared with our strength, and, through 
the natural stages of despondency, despair, des- 
peration, and fury against their miserable, trai- 
torous deluders, the Southern people will be rid 
forever of this fever of rebellion. 

The Kentucky victory and those which will 
follow it will accomplish this undeception. It 
will be impossible to conceal Zollicoffer’s death, 
impossible to conceal the rout of his army, im- 
possible to conceal the inevitable results of our 
victory from the Southern masses; and when 
once our strength and our policy are under- 
stood rebellion will hesitate—totter—fall ! 


THIS LOUNGE, 


WHAT OF THE NIGHT? 


THE end of the rebellion is to be read, perhaps, 
more surely in the raving ferocity of the rebel 
speeches and papers than in any other way. The 
frantic devices to ‘‘ nog” the jealousy and hatred 
of the rebel section toward the Government, so that 
it may remain as virulent as ever; the amusing 
pertinacity with which the Government of the 
United States is called ‘* Lincoln,” and loyal citi- 
zens ‘‘ Lincolnites;” the utterly ludicrous state- 
ments like that of the excellent Mr. Maury to Ad- 
miral Fitzroy, that Wilson’s Zouaves were fur- 
nished each man with a halter to hang the rebel 
he might capture to the nearest tree; or of the 
Memphis A ralanche, that Lincoln had emptied his 
penitentiaries over the border, and had given ev- 
ery criminal a torch to kindle a Confederate city ; 
the hope expressed by the valuable and profound 
statesman, Foote, that ‘** Lincoln and his infernal 
Cabinet may be brought to the scaffold for their 
atrocious offenses against the Constitution, which 
they have perjurously violated ;” and the grave 
assertion that the war springs from the malignant 
jealousy of Freedom toward Slavery—all these signs 
point directly to that desperation which precedes 
defeat. 

The desponding, querulous bitterness of the 
Richmond L£zaminer, in criticising the spectral 
Government of Jeff Davis, betrays the same ach- 
ing and gnawing consciousness of impending disas- 
ter. If the blows that are now doubtless striking 
by the National troops are uniformly successful, 
the spirits of the rebels, now drooping, will be sad- 
ly damped. 

And yet they will not “‘ give it up so.” A peo- 
ple, like a man, under the exasperation of mingled 
rage and defeat and disgrace, will do very wild 
and wanton things. If there be any considerable 
party of strong Union men at the South, the mo- 
ment they reveal themselves they will be violently 
attacked by the ingrained Secessionists. The fu- 
rious, daring, and reckless men of the rebel section 
will as willingly turn upon their fellow-citizens 
and recent half-sympathizers as upon the Lincoln- 
ites. As every man is, in their estimation, an 
Abolitionist who does not think chattel slavery the 
perfection of Christianity, so every man who, under 
any circumstances and for any reason, is for vielding 
to the power of the Government, will be denounced 
and hunted as a Lincolnite. There will be a fierce 
civil war among themselves; and while our army 
as it advances will extend the lines of peace, it can 
be only an armed peace, as it is in Maryland at 
this moment. 

Victory is not Peace. For many a month yet 
the quiet of the rebel section can be maintained 
only by the military hand, The great army of 
the Union will be by no means immediately dis- 
banded. Having suppressed rebellion, it will have 
to protect peace and loyalty. And only as the 
great root of rebellion is loosened and destroyed, 
and the Slavery for which the war is waged disap- 
pears, will the permanence of be secured. 
After the revelations of this rebellion, and in the 
circumstances of this time, whoever extenuates or 
defends Slavery—whatever may be his views of 
the true method of riddance—must be held at heart 


atraitor. Yes; and ever if he abstractly thinks | 


Slavery to be right, after this bloody evidence of 
its utter inconsonance with our government and 
the popular conviction, he can not labor for its pro- 
tection or extension without condemnation as a 
dangerously impracticable visionary. So long as 
he talks only, he will be pitied and contemned. 
Should he try overtly to help Slavery, he will be 
an open traitor. 


WORK AND WAGES. 


THE immediate excitement about Mr. Morgan’s 
purchases for the Government has passed ; but the 
question remains, and it will, under other names, 
occur again. 

One thing is pretty clear—if Mr. Morgan had 
not been related to the Secretary of the Navy we 
should have heard very little of the matter. And 
that shows conclusively how very difficult it is for 
a public officer to give public employment and 
emolument of the kind in question to a relative, 
without a suspicion of nepotism that can not fail 
to provoke sharp comment. 

Another thing is equally clear—that a Govern- 
ment in need must ask itself, ‘‘ How can I get this 
work done most economically ?” That question was 
asked, and the Secretary answered it, and the re- 
sult was that hundreds of thousands of dollars were 
saved to the treasury. 

““Ah, but Mr. Morgan ought to have done it 
for nothing! The country was in peril, and he 
speculated in its necessitics. It was not gener- 
ous; it was not patriotic.” 

Perhaps not. But the Navy Department want- 
ed vessels, and expected to pay for them. And it 
got the most faithful service, and made its bargains 
with economy. That its agent was paid, and 
largely, is true. But do Governments ever offer 
the consciousness of virtue as a commission ? 


Would their work be well done, or timely cone, if: 


they did? Mr. Morgan might have dore all the 
work, and have paid his own expenses. Granted. 
But was the Government to sfeiities for such a 
person if Mr. Morgan declined? That gentleman 
treated the whole affair as a business transaction, 
and dealt honorably by all parties, 2lthough profit- 
ably by himself. And it tras a business transac- 
tion. If he chose to do it as such, and then add 
entire renunciation of the profits, it would have 
been an admirable thing. But that was an utter. 
ly different question. Every Government must 
expect to pay for work. Mr. Morgan did the work 
well, and was paid. 

** Yes ; but he was paid too much.” 

But the record shows that the Government un- 
questionably saved money through his services, 
and 2} per cent. is not an enormous commission 
when it saves the employer thirty or fifty. 

If the purchases and contracts of the War De- 
partment had been managed as those of the Navy 
Department through Mr. Morgan have been, Mr. 
Dawes could not have made so scathing a speech. 
Is it not worth while for the Government in future 
always to secure a man of honesty, loyalty, gen- 
eral ability, special skill and experience, and pay 
him well for his work, rather than to reject him 
because somebody ought to be found who may be 
equally qualified, and may be willing to take his 


pay in a salary or a groat rather than a percentage ? 


— 


AN ADVANCE AT LAST. 


Wnaite there has been clamor enough for a for- 
ward movement, there has been one made, and one 
of great significance, and that is the advance of 
the lyceum lecturers upon Washington. In fact, 
some of these gentlemen read the accounts of the 
establishment of our army at Hilton Head and 
Beaufort and Ship Island, and of the sailing of 
Burnside’s expedition, as if it were merely a move- 
ment of the van, while the major-generals and the 
staff and the lyceum will bring up the rear. 

“In the name of good morals, sound learning, 
exact science, and the fine arts,” exclaimed a lec- 
turer, ‘‘ haven’t we been sufficiently proved? Have 
we not for fifteen resolute and heroic years lain in 
the cold bed, eaten the cold apple at night and the 
tough steak in the morning, drank the boot-heel 
coffee and the straw tea, and h slush and 
sleet and snow and slime patiently held our way, 
and shall there be no reward? After the vigil and 
the fasting shall there be no triumphant accolade 
of knighthood ? 

“Of course there shall be. Henceforth the ly- 
ceum lecturer, like the bobolink, shall wend his 
southward way as winter comes, and sit and sing 
upon the orange-bough and the February rose-tree. 
He shall put a girdle of summer round his year. 
In October he may begin in Boston ; by November 
he will have left New England, and be heard twit- 
tering in Pennsylvania and Maryland. Christmas 
shall find him across the Potomac, and the exact 
and nimble reporters of the Richmond Examiner 
catching his notes as they fall. In January the 
sunny Carolinas shall ring with his trill—the dear 
sunny Carolinas that would now so gladly wring 
his neck. Florida and the Gulf shore shall break 
the heart of winter for him; and even in Mobile, 
in Natchez, and New Orleans shall his purling 
song be heard. 

‘‘ The war has not yet lasted a year, and already 
an American citizen can say what he thinks in the 
capital of the country! It has not lasted a year, 
and already he can say in the shadow of Congress 
that he loves liberty and hates slavery! Who says 
we have had no victory? Who says there has 
been no advance? In the salons of the national 
metropolis it may not yet be fashionable, but it is 
tolerated, to think that a gentleman pays for the 
labor he employs, and does not sell the children of 
other people to pay his own debts. Hallelujah! 
And there are people who complain of inaction! 
Hallelujah! And there are said to be people who 
think that Liberty once having a fair hold of Wash- 

ington is going to let go again! There were peo- 
ple who knew that Columbus could not make an 
egg stand on end. There were people who saw 
him trim his littie sail away from Palos, and they 
thought him a fool. They had nearly got through 
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saying, ‘I told you so; gone to the bottom,’ when 
he returned with a new continent. The «lescend- 
ants of those people shake their heads in the old 
way, and prattle the old twaddle, only tuey do it 
in newspapers now; and just as they are saying, 
‘Stuff! nonsense! It always was night, and it 
always will be’—pop! up comes the sun !” 

‘* Possibly,” answered I, as patiently as I could ; 
‘but hadn’t you better save your lecture for those 
who will pay for it?” Yet 1 knew he was right. 


THE ROAD TO THE WHITE HOUSE. 


THERE comes occasionally a painful rumor that 
many officers of the army are not really in earnest 
in the war; that they think it is an error of the 
rebels to take up arms to overthrow the best of 
governments ; to shoot their fellow-citizens, and to 
do all they can to ruin the prosperity of the coun- 
try, and to blast the hope of constitutional liberty 
—an error, but still a venial error; an error to be 
borne with, to be extenuated, to be guarded as 
much as possible from its natural consequences: 
in fine, that although most of the people in the 
Slave States are in open rebellion, it is the people 
of the Free States who are really guilty. Asacon- 
sequence of this view, the story is that such offi- 
cers are nervously anxious to show that they do 
not share the guilt of loyal citizens, who believe 
slavery to be the root of rebellion, and try to prove 
it by the most unscrupulous servility to slave mas- 
ters. 

This may be true of some officers. It is doubt- 
less true of the Colonel who advertised, after the 
election of Mr. Lincoln, that he was raising a regi- 
ment to resist the Government. But it certainly 
is not true of many officers who had, before the 
war, been politically allied with the South. It is 
not true, for instance, of General Burnside; and 
the war will winnow the earnest men from the 
trifling—the patriots from the compromisers—fast 
enough. This nation has been dragged long enough 
at the tail of slavery. Every other question has 
long enough been lost in that one: Js he sure for 
slavery? Every one of the myriad national offices 
has been long enough a loophole from which a shot 
was fired at the principles of the Government and 
athuman rights. Nota postmaster, not a custom- 
house officer, not a man who was paid ten dollars 
or ten thousand by the national Government, but 
has been the slave or the apologist of slavery, or 
has held his tongue and bowed his head in a silence 
that shamed himself. 

The first gun fired at Sumter shot all this stuff 
away. Henceforth the word Liberty, and not 
Slavery, is the test word of nationality. Hence- 
forth an American gentleman is a man who pays 
other men for the labor they do for him; and who 
does not sell other people’s wives and children, or 
his own, to pay his debts. Henceforth it is not 
treasonable to repeat the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, nor fanatical and incendiary to believe it. 
The people of this country have smothered their 
convictions—have apologized, and shirked, and 
submitted to the unscrupulous tyranny of slavery 
in the Government and in society—because they 
wanted peace at any price. Now they see pre- 
cisely what its character is. They know that it 
can never do any thing worse than it is doing now, 
and therefore they have no inducement to cringe 
any longer. They have done licking Mr. Sli- 
@ell’s shoes, and kissing the toe of Mr. Mason's 
boot. Of course they are not so foolish as to sup- 
pose that all slaveholders are bad people ; but they 
are sagacious enough to know that they are all 
more or less sophisticated. You can not breathe 
mephitic air and not be poisoned. 

Neither are the people of this country so exqui- 
sitely silly as to suppose that those who have said 
that when the fire reached the powder there would be 
an explosion are responsible for the explosion. To 
say, ‘‘ Don’t discuss the Slavery question: do let 
it be: let it take care of itself,’’ was to say, ‘‘ Don’t 
think: don’t feel: don’t have any conscience, or 
reason, or common sense: the devil has the best of 
it; so let’s all go to pot together.” 

Slavery in “his country is doomed ; and the rebel 
leaders kr st, or they would have raised no in- 
surrection. After this rebellion no man of sense 
will doubt whether or not there is an irrepressible 
conflict between the rights of man and the wrongs 
ef man. Do you say that it can not be touched ? 
My friend, every thing that withstands the su- 
premacy of the Government can be touched. The 
log on which you rest your rifle to shoot an honest 
citizen can be knocked away, and the slave who 
stands by with another rifle for you, or who stays 
at home and does your work while you come up to 
murder us for defending our Government, he also 
can be knocked away. And he will be. 

If any General of the United States army sup- 
poses that this nation is going to return to grovel 
in obsequiousness to slavery, like a dog to his vom- 
it; that a young, vigorous, sagacious people is go- 
ing to forge again the chains it has once broken— 
and thinks that the road to the Presidency, it were 
better for him that he had remained an ensign all 
the days of his life. Not unconstitutionally—not 
against the law—but by the will of the people 
Slavery is doomed. If the bond allow it a pound 
of flesh, the pound of flesh it shall have, but not 
a drop of blood. Henceforth, O General, if you 
would be President, take the road marked ‘‘ To 
the Right,” not that “ To the Wrong.” 


THE ENNOBLING INSTITUTION. 


A Goop many years ago, the Irish barrister 
Philips, in a famous speech declared that when- 
ever any slave, of whatever race or color, touched 
the soil of Great Britain, he rose “* redeemed, re- 
generated, disenthralled.” At the present time 
Great Britain is the especial ally and friend of a 
faction which is trying to establish a system of 
society of which the following are incidents. Can 
a decent Englishman read such things without bit- 
ter shame and loathing, that his nation throws the 
mantle of its sympathy over them? And this 
war is waged by the rebellion because the people 


of this country wished that the area in which such 
things are possible should not be extended. 

—‘‘ The question of the status of Edward S. Gen- 
try, who is claimed to be both a white man and a 
darkey, was still further argued before Judge Will- 
iam H. Lyons, on yesterday, but no decision was 
rendered. The Mayor condemned Gentry to some 
penalty asa colored person, and he appealed to 
Judge Lyons to determine his standing.” 

—*‘* Alec Taylor, an emancipated slave, was 
brought before the Mayor yesterday for remaining 
in the State contrary to law; and it being proved 
that one year since he had been tried and allowed one 
month to vamose the ranche, the Mayor sent him 
before the Hustings court, which tribunal will, no 
doubt, in pursnance of law, order him to be sold 
into perpetual slavery. ‘The prospect before the 
darkey is gloomy or gay, as he may choose to re- 
gard it.” 

How justly says the Memphis Ara/anche, that 
‘the civilized nations of the earth are beginning 
to open their eyes to the elevating and salutary 
effects upon society of this ennobling institution. 
They see a people reared under its influences dis- 
playing * * * all that justice, humanity, magna- 
nimity, moderation, and stainless chivalry, which 
enter into the highest type of human civilization.” 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Conso.ine a Wipow.—A clergyman, consoling a young 
widow on the death of her husband, remarked that she 
could not find his equal. **I don’t know about that,” re- 
marked the sobbing fair one, * but I'll try." 


Many “contrabands” are very pious in their way, 
though they have an odd way of expressing themselves 
even in prayer. We all know about the good darkey who 
prayed that his beloved mistress might be “like a great 
roarin’ lion seekin’ somebody to devour.” Down at Port 
Royal, the other day, an old negro was beard pouring out 
his soul in a company of his fellows. 

**O Lord!” be cried, ** bress them Yankee bobolitionist 
mudasills 

‘* Amen!" was shouted vigorously by all his companions. 

‘*De Lord bress ebery one of the dear good mudsills. 
Dey pays us for pickin’ cotton, and massa don't!" 

Poor old Sambo had never beard his new Yankee friends 
designated in any other terms, and so he used the words 
in his prayer in their behalf 


A Scotch estrian, attacked by three highwaymen, 
defended himself with great courage and obstinacy, and 
was at last overpowered and his pockets rifled. The rob- 
bers expected, from the extraordinary resistance they had 
experienced, to lay their hands on some rich booty; but 
were not a little surprised to discover that the whole treas- 
ure which the sturdy Caledonian had been defending at 
the hazard of life consisted of no more than a crooked six- 
pence. “The deuce is in him," said one of the rogues; 
“if he had had eighteenpence I suppose he would have 
killed the whole of us."’ 


— 


Two Irishmen were in prison, the one for stealing a 
cow, and the other for stealing a watch. ‘Hallo, Mike! 
what o'clock is it? said the cow-stealer tothe other. ** And 
sure, Pat, | haven't any time-piece handy, but I think it 
is most milking time." 


“ Silence! keep silence in Court!” said an angry Judge. 
“ Here we have judged a dozen cases this worning, and I 
have not heard une of them." Justice was blind as well 
as deaf. 

Lord Campbell, it is well known, was fond of a joke, 
and sometimes had the tables turned upon himself. A 
few days before his death he met a barrister who had 
grown very stout of late, and remarked, ** Why, Mr. . 
you are getting as fatas a porpoise.” ‘Fit company, my 
lord, for the great seal," was the ready repartee. 


John Hunter, in demonstrating the jaw-bone, observed 
that the bone was known to abound in proportion to the 
want of brains. Some students at the time were talking 
instead of attending to the lecture, upon which Hunter 
exclaimed, ** Gentlemen, let us have more inéellect, and 
less jaw." 


The latest advertisement of an air-tight coffin is, that 
it protects the form frum: decomposition, ** and can be re- 
tained in the parior as an elegant piece of furniture, with- 
out any annoyance whatever.” 


What is society, after all, but a mixture of mister-ies 
and miss-eries? 


Collins, the sweet poet, was much attached to a young 
lady who was born the day before him, and who did not 
return his passion. ‘“ Yours is a hard case," said a friend. 
**It is so indeed,"’ replied Collins, ‘‘for I came into the 
world a day after the fair." 


— 


A Tigst Frx.—They say there is a man living in this 
city who attends church regularly, and clasps his ds so 
t during praying-time that be can't get them open 

w the contribution-box comes round. 

“* Wife,” said a man, looking for his bootjack, ‘I have 
places where I keep my things, and you ought to know it.” 
“ Yes,” said she, “I ought to know where you keep your 
late hours.” 


**Give me a nice polish, you young scamp," said a dirty 
swell with a pipe and pork pie cap. ‘‘! can’t give you 
" said the lad; “* it would take a cleverer ‘man’ nor 

me todothat. But I can polish your boots, Sir." 


“T have turned many a woman's head,” boasted a young 
nobleman of France. ‘“ Yes," replied Talleyrand, ** away 
from you.” 


It is very curious,” said a young lady, “ that a tortoise, 
from whom we get all our shell combs, has no hair.” 


** A man who'll maliciously set fire to a shed," said Mr. 
Slow, “and burn up twenty cows, ought to be kicked to 
death by a donkey—and Id like to do it myself!" Slow is 
very severe sometimes. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 
On Tuesday, January 21, in the Senate, petitions for a 
continuance of the Coast Survey, for a naval depét at 
Sandusky, Ohio, — favor of the emancipation of slaves, 


officers to receive presents from Japan was ad The 


age should 

viding that no under eighteen years of age shoul 
enlisted, and the oath of enlistment should be con- 
clusive as to age. The amendment imposing the death 
penalty upon spies and those forcing saf was agreed 
to. A bill authorizing the President to appoint two As- 
sistant Secretaries of War, to serve one year, at a salary 
of $3000, was passed. A resolution regulating the com- 


pensation of Customs Collectors and Naval Officers was re- 
ferred. The report of the Judiciary Committee again-t 
the expulsion of Senator Bright, of Indiana, wae then de- 
bated, and Senators Sumner, Lane, of Indiana, and Bright 
made speeches. In the House, the Senate bill author- 
izing the appointment of Assistant Secretaries of War was 
passed. The bill requiring postage upon printed matter 
carried outside the mails was debated, and, on motion of 
Mr. Dawes, of Massachusetts, it was laid on the table, 75 
against 66, thus killing it. Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, cave 
notice that the Committee proposed levying a tax—per- 
haps by stamp—on newspapers, and a tax on telegraphic 
communications. 

On Wednerday, 22d, in the Senate, the resolution ap- 
propriating $10,000 fur expenses of the Joint Committee 
on the War was passed. The House bill repealing the act 
exempting witnesses before Congressional committees from 
criminal prosecution was passed. A bill authorizing the 
President to take military possession of certain railroad 
and telegraph lines was referred. Senator Davis, of Ken- 
tucky, made « strong epeech in favor of the expulsion of 
Senator Bright, of Indiana, and against the Abolitionists. 
——In the House, the bill for the increase of the clerical 
force of the War and Navy Departments was pas-ed, and 
also the Senate bill authorizing certain naval officers tu 
receive presents from Japan. The Committee on Ways 
and Means reported a bill authorizing the issue of United 
States notes, and providing for the redemption and funding 
thereof, and for the funding of the national floating debt, 
which was made the special order for Tuesday, 2h. <A 
bill was reported from the Military Committee for the pay- 
ing of field-officers of volunteer regiments for service= reu- 
dered prior to the complete organization of their regiment:. 
The President was requested to inform the House if the 
act requiring officers of new regular regiments appointed 
from civil life to be assigned to recruiting service had been 
complied with, and how many officers had been thus em- 
ployed. A resolution was adopted asking the Secretary 
of War whether and when a military force can be detailed 
to guard the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, so that the road 
may be repaired. Mesers. Diven, of New York, and Ste- 
vens, of Pennsylvania, spoke upon rebellion and slavery. 

On Thursday, 23d, in the Senate, petitions for the em- 
ployment of homeopathic physicians in the army, a joint 
resolution of the Michigan Legislature in favor of exchang- 
ing prisoners of war, and a remonstrance against suspend- 
ing the Coast Survey were presented. The amendments 
to the Washington Defense bill, providing that no new 
works be commenced, and imposing the death-penalty upon 
spies and those forcing safe-guards, were agreed to and the 
bill passed. The House amendment to the bill increasing 
the clerical force of the War and Navy Departments was 
concurred in, and the bill passed. Senator Davis, of Ken- 
tucky, concluded his speech in favor of expelling Senator 
Bright, of Indiana, and advocated the hanging of seces- 
sionists and abolitionists in pairs.——In the House, the 
Naval Appropriation bill, a bill establishing a postal 
money-order system, a bill regulating the prize laws, and a 
bill for a military and mail railroad from Kentucky to 
Tennessee, were reported. Mr. Alley, of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Harrison, of Ohio, Mr. Van Horn, of New York, and 
Mr. Washburne, of Illinois, made speeches. 

On Friday, 24th, in the Senate, the credentials of Robert 
Wilson, appointed Senator from Missouri, rice Senator 
Polk expelled, were presented, and Mr. Wilson took the 
oath and his seat. The resolution appropriating $10,000 
for expenses of the House Special War Contract Investiga- 
ting Committee was passed. The bill relating to judicial 
districts of United States Circuit Courts was passed. Bills 
creating two new naval bureaux and granting charters for 
hanks in the District of Columbia were referred. Sena- 
tors Davis, Harlan, Sumner, Cowan, Harris, Ten Eyck, 
and Clark, debated the resolution regarding the expulsion 
of Bright, of Indiana. The Senate went into executive 
session. In the House the joint resolution appropriating 
$10,000 for expenses of the War Contract Investigating 
Committee was adopted. The Senate bill appropriating 
$25,000 for protection of emigrants on overland routes to 
the Pacific was pasted. The bill providing more stringent 
regulations of the sale of liquors to Indians was passed. 
Resolutions of the Legislature of New York in favor of 
enactments to prevent frauds in furnishing Government 
supplies, were referred to the Special Committee on the In- 
vestigation of War Contracts. The House non-concurred 
in the Senate’s amendments to the Consular and Diplo- 
matic Appropriation bill including Florence among the 
Consul Generalships and striking out Hayti and Liberia. 
Mr. Blair’s bill for the emancipation and colonization of 
slaves of rebels was postponed till Tuesday, and both Houses 
adjourned till Monday. 

On Monday, 28th, in the Senate, petitions for the estab- 
lishment of a national armory west of the Alleghanies; 
against all traffic in public lands; in favor of continuing 
the coast survey; for the employment of homeopathy in 
the army, and in favor of the emancipation of slaves, were 
presented. Resolutions of the New York Assembly in re- 
gard to frauds upon the Government were received. Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs reported upon the reply of the 
Secretary of the Navy in regard to vessels purchased for 
the Government, censuring the action of the Secretary. 
By joint resolution the Superintendent of the Census Bu- 
reau was ordered to furnish the War Department with 
statistical information. A resolution inquiring whether 
the ship-of-the-line Alabama can be converted into a 
steamer was laid over. Senator Wilson introduced a 
bill providing for the more effectual suppression of the 
slave-trade. An amendment to the joint rules providing 
that both Houses may go intc secret session, upon certain 
contingencies, to act upon matters pertaining to the rebel- 
lion, was discussed. Senator Latham, of California, op- 
posed the expulsion of Bright, of Indiana. Executive ses- 
sion followed. —In the House, a bill for the construction 
of a military road to Denver City was referred. Mr. Col- 
fax introduced a bill to render postage on printed matter 
more uniform. A debate on rebellion and slavery took 
place, and the Military Appropriation, bill was passed 
without amendment. The appropriations for the execu- 
tive, judicial, and legislative branches of the Government 
were discussed, but the House adjourned without action. 


THE BURNSIDE EXPEDITION. 


A special messenger, with dispatches from General Burn- 
side, reached Washington on the morning of the 25th Jan. 
They are dated ** Head-quarters, Department of North 
Carolina, Hatteras Inlet, Jan. 26, 1562." 

General Burnside states: We left our anchorage at 
Annapolis on Thursday, the 9th, and, after a protracted 

owing to dense fogs, arrived at Fortrese Monroe 
on Friday night, at twelve o'clock. Leaving Fortress 
Monroe on Saturday, at ten o'clock in the morning, we 
proceeded at once to sea, but, owing to fogs on Sunday 
night, our progress was very slow. “n Monday, the 13th, 
the weather cleared, with a heavy wind and a rough sea, 
which caused our vessels to labor very heavily, and some 
were obliged to cut loose from the vessels they were tow- 
ing. Most of them, however, passed over the bar, and an- 
chored inside the harbor about twelve o'clock noon on the 
1th, just in time to escape the severe gale of Monday 
night and Tuesday. 

The propeller New York ran on the bar at the entrance 
to the harbor, and, owing to the severe weather and want 
of small boats, we could render her no assi-tance. She 
was laden with stores, and was lost. 

The General also says he had been led to believe that he 
would find experienced pilots at Hatteras, but had great 
difficulty in accomplishing his wish for want of proper ac- 
commodations. He adds that he would commence that 
day to build a wharf for landing supplies. The men were 
cheerful and patient, and he would proceed with confidence. 

An accident occurred in an effort to relieve the steamer 
New York, by which a boat was swamped, and the lives of 
Colonel Allen, of the Ninth New Jersey, his surgeon, and 
a mate of the boat were lost. 

After the arrival of the expedition at Hatteras the en- 
emy made their appearance in one or two Vessels, on a re- 
——e expedition. Our boats gave chase and drove 
them bac 


The health of the men is excellent: the deaths from 
disease unusually few. The troops are cheerful, and full 
of confidence in the General commanding, who is at work 
night and day. There can be little doubt that in a few 
days every thing will be ready for the advance. 


THE MISSISSIPPI EXPEDITION. 


All the members of the gun-boat navy are ordered to re- 
port at Cairo immediately, as a sudden and speedy move- 
ment is expected. 


WISE RATS DESERTING A SINKING SHIP. Me 
The French residents of New Orleans have applied to 
our Government through General Phelp-, at Ship Island, 
for permi-sion to leave New Orleans in a body, as they 
despair of the blockade being raixed or the Confederacy 
recognized. 
REBEL STONE FLEETS, 


The Southern journals are calling upon the rebel govern- 
Ment to <ave ** Line oln’s stone flies tr ul le by betructing 
Southern harbers and rivers for ' » as to prevent the 


entrance of our expeditions, The Loudon Times will 
Please make a note of this. 
GOVERNOR LETCHER DRUNK. 
The Richmond Examiner of the 23d rebukes Governor 
Letcher for entering the legislative chamber drunk, and 
sitting with a cigar in his mouth during the session—“a 


epectacle for the whole house, and a butt for the jokes of | 


the gallery.” 
CAPTURE OF CEDAR KEYS, FLORIDA. 

We have intelligence, ria Savannah, of the capture of 
Cedar Keys, a group of i-land< on the west coast of Florida, 
by the Union forces. The-c¢ i-lands form the we-tern ter- 
minus of the Florida railroad, which runs acroes the Penin- 
eula, and their capture cuts off a most important route of 
rebel communication between the Atlantic and the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 

General M‘Clellan has fully recovered his health and 
resumed his duties. In spite of the prevalent inclement 
weather the amount of sickness in the army doe= not ex- 
ceed that of any community of the same number of persone 
The Hutchinson band of minstrels were turned out of the 
camps recently for singing Abolition sungs to the soldiers. 
Governor Sprague has offered three regiments of infantry 
and two batteries of artillery to defend Washington when 
the furward movement is made. 

DEPARTMENT OF MISSOURI. 

The accounts from interior Missouri are indefinite, but 
Price is probably still in retreat. General Halleck has 
issued an order that any attempt to interfere with the 
execution of an order from head-quarters will be regarded 
and punished az a military offerse; and he has crdered 
Mr. Engel, a wealthy secessionist, to leave the Department 
of Missouri, for resisting, by civil process, the assessment 
ordered upon all secessionists for the benefit of ‘Union 
refugees. General Jim Lane has arrived at Chicage on 
his way to take command of hiz Southern overland expedi- 
tion. In a speech he promised to give each one of his 
34,000 soldiers a freed slave to wait upon him General 
Price has written to ask whether General Halleck intends 
to hang bridge-burners and received an affirtuative reply. 

EXCHANGE OF PRISONERS. 

Secretary Stanton has ordered that two United States 
Commissioners be appointed to visit the cities of the Scuth 
where our officers and men are confined, aud adOpt such 
measures for their comfort as \the rebel authorities will per- 
mit. This action looks toward ar exchane of pri<oners, 
and is received with great rejoicing. Ex-C-overnor Ham- 
ilton Fish, of New York, and Bishop Ames, of Ohio, have 
been appointed as the Commissioners, have accepted, and 
will go South with the next batch of exchanged rebels. 


FROM THE REBEL STATES. 

The rebel journals are still attacking Jeff Davis's Gov- 
ernment, and complain of inactivity, disease, and want. in 
and out ofthe army. The rebel government hag prohibit- 
ed the publication of any war news, except by authcritr, 
to suppress, probably, the news of the Kentucky defeat. 
E-x-President Tyler deceased, at Richmond, Virginia, on 
the 17th inst. A plan for governmental smuggling was 
broached at Richmond. 


* ANOTHER EXPEDITION IN EMBRYO. 
Besides Captain Porter's mortar fleet, not yet sailed, 
there appears to be another expedition in embryo, as the 
War Department has inquired of the authorities of Mas- 
sacl.usetts and Rhode Island what number of troops from 
these States can be put in active service within seven days. 


THE TREASURY NOTE BILL. 

The Treasury Note Bill reported to Congress by the 
Committee of Ways and Means provides for the issue of 
$100,000,000 of demand notes without interest, and 
$500,000,000 of twenty years’ six per cent. bonds, the 
demand notes to be fundable. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury approves the bill. 


DISCOVERY OF RELICS OF WASHINGTON. 

The Hon. Caleb Lyons has discovered, at Arlington 
House, Virginia, a set of porcelains presented to Washing- 
ton by the Society of Cincinnati; pieces of a tea set pre- 
sented to Mrs. Washington by Lafayette; Washington's 
field tent, portmanteau. tea-table, cabinet, punch-bowl, 
treasure chest; two vases presented by Mr. Vaughn, of 
London ; twocandelabra, presented by Count Rochambeau, 
and the blanket under which Washington died. Arlington 
Tl »se was the residence of General Lee (rebel), whose wife 
was the daughter of G. W. P. Custis, the favorite of Wazh- 
ington. The articles are deposited at the Patent Office. 


NEW YORK STATE DEFENSES. 

In his recent report, General Arthur, Engineer-in-Chief 
of the State of New York, recommends a large increase of 
our harbor and lake fortifications: the immediate manu- 
facture of guns of large calibre; the construction of iron- 
clad steam gun-boats for the lakes, and the exercise of the 
militia in the management of heavy sea-coast artillery. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 


THE MASON AND SLIDELL AFFAIR. 

Tue City of Washington arrived at Queenstown on the 
Sth instant with the news of the surrender of Mazon and 
Slidell by the United States Government. The news was 
gratifyingly received in financial and commercial circles, 

The-London Times and other English journals state that 
the settlement of the Trent affair ix pertectly satisfactory. 
The Times hopes that no ovation wil) be civen to Mason 
and Slidell, whom it pronounces ** blimd and habitual hat- 
ers and revilers of England ;" «nd it ads, * England would 
have done as much to rescue two negroes.” The T'uaca- 
rora is still watching the \as/rille at $outhampton. The 
expenses of England in the 7rent affair are estimated at 
£2,000, 000. 


FRANCE, 


French official circles felt much satisfaction at the settle- 
ment of the Tren? affair, and on the Bourse there was an 
immediate rise of one per cent. The Monif®ur says that 
profound regret and indignation has been aroused by our 
destroying the port of Charleston. The Emperor has ap- 
pointed Marshall Magnan grand master of the Free Masons 
in France. The Masons have hitherto chosen their own 
grand masters. 


SPAIN. 


The American consul has received orders to protest 
against the admission of the Sumfer to the port of Cadiz. 
It was said that Spain would protect the American prison- 
ers made by the Sumer. 


RUSSIA. 

It was reported that Pussia had threatened to ~ecognize 
the Kingdom of Italy if the Pope does not con. emn the 
Polish clergy. The St. Petersburg Journal ww. icial or- 
gan) congratulates Mr. Seward upon his upright pclicy, 
and demands that England shall solemnly guarantee ueu- 
tral rights, apropus to the Trent affair. 


CHINA. 


We have news from Canton to the 30th November. 
Prince Kun, Chief of che Regency, had executed an impe- 
rial coup @etat in Pekin, by imp isoning all the members 


= the Cabinet of the Emperor, and organizing a new Min- 
try. 
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110ON. EDWIN M. STANTON, SECRETARY OF WA. 


HON. EDWIN M. STANTON. 


Evwin M. STANtox, now Secretary ofe War, 
whose portrait we here vive, is about 45 years of 
age.. He was born at Steubenville, Ohio, where 
he begun the practice of law, after having gradu- 
ated at Kenyon Coliezge. He is the author of a 
portion of the Reports of the Supreme Court of 
Ohio, which bear his name. In 1848 he removed 
to Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, where he at once took 
his place at the head of the bar. Early in the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Buchanan Mr. Stanton was se- 
lected by Attorney-General Black to represent the 
Government in the important land cases in Cali- 
fornia. When Mr. Cass, a little more than a year 


= 
— 


ago, resigned his post as Secretary of State, Mr. 
Black, the only loyal member of the Cabinet, was 
appointed to the place; and at his request the At- 
torney-Generalship, which he had vacated, was 
urged upon Mr. Stanton, who accepted it reluct- 
antly, and at great loss to himself. In the Cabinet 
he soon found himself associated with Holt and 
Dix, and to their efforts is due the patriotic course 
which marked the last few weeks of Mr. Buchanan's 
Administration. Mr. Stanton has been through 
life a firm and uncompromising Democrat, and his 
nomination and unanimous confirmation as hea 

of the most important Department under a Presi- 
dent of another party is the best proof of his emi- 
nent fitness forthe post. He brings to it great ad- 


Niagara. 


THE REDLL GENLLAL ZULLICOFFER, KILLED AT THE BAY 


ministrative skill and executive firmness. His re- 
cent order in respect to the transaction of business 
shows that he is fully aware of the work to be done. 


GENERAL ZOLLICOFFER. 


Fevix K. ZOLLICOFFER, whose portrait appears 
on this page, was born May 19, 1812, in Maury 
County, Tennessee, After receiving an ordinary 
school education he served a few months in a print- 
ing-office, and then, at the age of seventeen, took 
the management of a country newspaper. His 
principal occupation has been that of an editor, 
though he held at various times offices in his own 


9th Conn. and 22d Mage, Regiments. Camp. 
Wissabicon. Massachusetts, 


State. He was originally a Whig in politics; and 
when, in 1853, all the parties in Tennessee opposed 
to the Democrats united under the name of the 
American party, Mr. Zollicoffer was elected to 
Congress from the Nashville district. When his 
State seceded he went with the majority, and was 
appointed a Drigadier-General in the Confederate 
Army, although he had no previous military expe- 
rience. Ile was a man of considerable ability and 
undoubted courage; by the rebels he was consid- 
ered as one of the most promising of their officers. 
Ile fell at the battle of Somerset (or Mill Springs), 
fought on the 19th of January, in a vain attempt 
to break a link in the chain which is being weund 
around the rebel body in the West. 


VIEW OF SHIP ISLAND, LOUISIANA.—By orn Antist ox Boanp tre 
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GOD'S SOLDIER. 


“Ir TI were only astrong man!” 

A sick girl sat propped up with cushions, near 
an open window, in the early September days, 
while summer yet lingered among the green leaves 
and flowers with which she had beautified the land. 
Her face was almost ghostly in its whiteness. Far 
back in their sockets lay her eyes, which neither 

ain nor wasting sickness had been able to dim. 

er shadowy hands, with their long transparent 
fingers, lay, one across her bosom, the other rest- 
ing, like a piece of exquisitely cut marble, on a pur- 
ple cushion. 

Not very far away from the gates of death. The 
road had already gone down from the sunlit plains, 
and was crowding in among the shadowy cypress- 
es. Not far away from the gates of death. She 
knew it, and was not afraid. 

‘If I were only a’strong man!” The tremulous 
fife, shrill but exhilarant; the throbbing drum, 
changing the time in which her heart was beat- 
ing; the reverberant tread of armed men—these 
were yet in her ears, though the pageant was gone. 
Weak, sick, dying as she was, her soul was quick- 
eneil by a new inspiration. 

‘* But I can do nothing.” She sighed a little 
while afterward, letting the white lids, with their 
thick fringes, fall over her glittering orbs. 

Nothing, Alice ?” 

The shut lids flew open, and the bright eyes 
were in the questioner’s face. 

What can Ido? I am not a man.” 

‘*No. You are a weak, sick girl.” 

**So weak, that these poor hands can not even 
knit.” 

‘* Just so weak, Alice.” The voice was burdened 
with. tenderness. 

‘‘There are sick soldiers in our hospitals. But 
I can not even visit them, nor do so small a thing 
as hold a cup of cold water to feverish lips.” 

‘*No, you can not do even this.” 

‘‘T am helpless. Icandonothing! And yet, I 
would give my life, if that would avail any thing, 
for our country. To me, people do not seem to be 
half in eartest—do not seem to comprehend the 
peril in which we are involved. Men talk of busi- 


’ mess and gain, and women of dress and pleasure, 


as if no enemy were at the gates, mad for our de- 
struction. I feel, sometimes, as if 1 must cry out 
from the windows, and warn the people of a danger 
they do not appear to dread.” 

‘“* If you could infuse your spirit into one who has 
the strength to stand up in the face of our en- 
emiecs.” 

The sick girl raised her head from among the 
cushions, in a half surprised way. 

“My spirit into another?” she said. 

** Yes.’ 


** Into whom ?” 


The answer did not come until her question was | 


repeated. “Then the name *‘ Howard” was spoken. 

‘*Howard!” It was evident that a pang had 
gone through her heart. Her lids fell quickly, 
and her face buried itself among the cunple cush- 
ions. 

‘* When our country is in danger, God lays upon 
us the daty of offering for its defense even our most 
precious things.” . 

The sick girl lifted her head again. If the pale 
face could be paler, it was paler now. 

“* Howard is brave and patriotic,” she said. 

**T believe it, Alice.” 

The eyes were shut again. A hard struggle was 
in progress. 

“If I were not so weak, Aunt Phebe. If the 
time were not so nearat hand.” Her lips quivered 
and tears fell over her cheeks. Silence followed. 

‘*Three years, er for the war! I should never 
see him again in this world! Oh, Aunt Phebe, I 
am not strong enough for this !” 

‘Only in the degree that God gives us strength 
are we strong eneugh for any trial,” was gently 
answered. ‘* You asked ‘ What can I do?’ and the 
question is answered. Pour into another heart 
your strong enthusiasm. Vitalize another soul 
with your intense patriotism. I have watched you 
closely, Alice, when Howard has been here. You 
are not, apparently, the same girl then that you 
are when he is absent. You do not talk as strong- 
ly about the war; and if he shows any thing like 
military ardor, are silent. Nota single stimulus, 
so far as observed by me, have you offered to his 
love of country. Is this right? Are you doin 
your highest duty in thus seeking to hold him bac 
from the ranks of patriots and defenders? I think 
Howard brave; I know him to be sound in princi- 

le. He belongs to that class of men who make the 
vest soldiers. And why is hé not in the army? 
The answer is with you. Speak the fitting word 
and he will move at once to the call of duty. Into 
his manlier strength your warm life shall flow. 
On the battle-field your brave words will be in his 
thought and make him invincible. What can you 
do, Alice? You can give a man to the army of 
freedom—a man filled with your own spirit, count- 
ing not his life dear so that his country is saved.” 
‘Leave me to myself, Aunt Phebe,” said the 
sick girl. ‘God will no doubt give me strength ; 
but I feel very weak now.” 7 
Aunt Phebe laid her lips tenderly on Alice’s 


forehead, and then went out. 


For a long time shadowing lashes lay close upon 
white cheeks. The pale thin mouth was shut. It 
was asad mouth now. Was there strength enough? 
Could the sick girl bear this parting with her Iov- 
er?—a parting in which there was so little prom- 
ise? And deeper still than this went the pang. 
She thought of wounding and of death. Could she 
give that precious one to these? Send him away 
by a word to encounter, in his own dear person 
the terrible things of which she had read as befall- 
ing in battle? Her weak heart shuddered. She 

ew faint and sick before the images imagination 
wrought into almost life-like existence. ut this 
state passed. Other thoughts flowed into her mind 
and changed the character of its creations. She 
did not see the dark things of fear, but the great 
Success that lay beyond the strife of battle-fields. 
And-now was revived the old ardor of patriotism. 

Up from the valley of doubt and fear she walked 
with firm steps and eyes fixed on the mountain- 
tops beyond. She had been ready to give all for 
her country—even her own life, if that poor offer- 
ing could have availed any thing—all but this! 
-Now she was equal to the last great duty. 

‘IT am strong in Thy strength,” she said, lifting 
ther eyes meekly upward. ‘Take all of earth] 
‘support. I will lean upon Thy everlasting arm.’ 

e shadowy lashes no longer lay close down 
over her white cheeks. The pale thin mouth, shut 
‘go tightly a little while before, was parted, and the 
gad expression gone.*. The clear eyes looked out 
upon the sunny sky and pleasant landscape. Her 
heart beat in renewed strength. 

“Oh, Howard!” What a flash of joy went over 


her countenance! The door had opened and a 


young man entered. He was in age not past 
twenty-three; yet he had a firmly-set mouth, an 
eye of strength, and the step of onewhose thoughts 
were already maturing into distinct life purposes. 

‘‘ Dear Alice!” he said, and kissed her. Then 
taking her little hand, thin and colorless almost as 
a snow-flake, he held it very tightly, sitting down 
and bending toward her as she lay among her pur- 
ple cushions—gazing into her face and drinking in 
of its sweetness. , 

‘If you were not so weak, Alice.” There was 
a meaning in his voice beyond the mere expression 
of regret. Alice felt this, and, as she tightened her 
hand in his hand, answered, 

‘“*If I were not so weak—what then, Howard ?” 

His mouth grew serious. He looked at her for 
. little while, and then his eyes dropped to the 

oor. 

‘* What then?” She pressed him for an answer. 

**T would go from you for a little while.” 

He saw her start. But instead of grief or pain, 
a soft smile lay upon her lips. 

Where ?” 

He stood up, drawing his form erect. 

‘*T am a man—strong and of full stature.” 

. She did not answer, but her eyes were in his 
ace. 

‘*Do you understand me, Alice?” His voice 
was just a little unsteady. He sat down again, 
taking the hand he had relinquished a moment 
at k so.” She spoke 

‘I think so. es very evenly. 

When our country calls us, Alice, God 
calls.” 

**T believe it,” she answered. 

“It has called upon me—has been calling for 
months. The summons is in my ears day and 
night, and, without sin, I can no longer remain 
disobedient. But how can I go, and you so weak, 
so frail? Oh, Alice, it is not that love has dimin- 
ished, but the call of duty grows more ard more 
trumpet-like every hour.” 

‘*You speak truly, Howard,” was the firmly- 

iven answer. ‘* When our country calls upon us 

od calls. J have heard the voice, and recogniz- 
ing it as the voice of God, have looked up, asking, 
What can I do? I, so weak, so helpless —just 
ready to be blown away by a breath—not able to 
minister even to my own needs. Oh, I have trem- 
bled s every nerve with excess of desire to re- 
spond.” 

Pi Let me take of your spirit, darling!” said the 
young man, bending down to her until his breath 
was upon her cheeks. “Let me lift from your 
weak shoulders the burden of active duty and lay 
it upon my own. Strengthen me with your love! 
Say to me, go forth and offer the service of two 
hearts. I am ready to bear your gage of honor to 
the battle-field as a true and loyal knight.” 

No fear came upon her heart. God was giving 
her strength for the hour. Her face grew warm, 
and the shrunken flesh, infilled by stronger pulsa- 
tions, seemed to round with the fullness of health. 

‘“*Go forth !” she answered, ‘‘and may God give 
you courage and endurance !” 

The sick girl laid her head upon the bosom of 
her lover, and in the enthusiasm of the hour was 


happy 

ut did not her steps falter as she moved along 
this new path of duty? No. Her love of country 
was genuine, and the ardor that flowed from this 
love no evanescent heat. For herself, she knew 
that her steps were daily descending to the river 
of death, and that in a very short time she would 
be amidst the encompassing waves. Over the 
river faith saw the land of immortals, and the shin- 
ing ones on thé, bank ready to receive her soul. 
She had conquered the human weakness that 
would hold her beloved to her side, and in saintly 
ie given him to his country in the hour of 
need, 

How brave he looked in his uniform! How 
strong—how manly! Pride twined itself with her 
love. Never a word of weakness—never a look of 
pain—never a hindering tear. But always an in- 
spiring strength. She hardly seemed to him a 
frail, dying woman, but a beautiful spirit pointing 
the way through danger to duty. 

The time of pastes came. Alice had not dared 
to trust herself to think of this hour. Would she 
have strength for the trial? Strength of spirit ? 
Yes! But the heart would beat faster and stronger 
with human emotions; and the frail body might 
not bear the strain. 

“*God’s love and God’s strength with you, 
Howard!” She tried to be calm andbrave. “ Be 
a true soldier! Ishall be near you, always near 
you, Howard!” 

He kissed her over and over again. Drew her 
wildly to his heart. Gave her a loving, long look 
of impassioned love. Then, without utterance, tore 
himself from the room. 

A messenger reached him an hour afterward as 
he was marching to the place of embarkation, his 
regiment having been ordered tothe Capital. The 
nature of this summons was such that he obtained 
leave to remain behind, and join his regiment on 
the next day. 

The ordeal of parting had been too severe for 
Alice. The strength that came to her was un- 
natural, an excitement thatconsumed. When the 
scene passed she became so weak and tremulous 
that she could no longer sit among the cushions in 
her great arm-chair, but had to be lifted to the bed, 
where she lay with shut eyes, and breath so low 
that Aunt Pheebe, as she stood over her, was some- 
times in doubt whether the chest moved or not. 
Half an hour she thus lay. Then her lips moved, 
and as Aunt Phebe bent down her ear she caught 
the whispered name of Howard. It was then a 
she dispatched the messenger, who was just in time 
to reach the young soldier before his departure. 

** Alice!” The voice went down to the region 
of &onsciousness. Slowly the lids upraised them- 
selves, and there was light and joy in eyes that 
looked into her lover’s face. 

**Oh, Howard!” 

“You know me, Alice ?” 

She smiled sweetly, but feebly ; and her eyelids 
began to droop as if they were heavy with sleep. 

** Alice!” he called, tenderly—“ Alice !” 

She looked at him again. 

‘Do you know me, Alice ?” 

Yes. ” 

hee am I?” 

er eyes, now fixed and becomin 
looking steadily into his eyes: a lias 


whe soldier |” 
8 the words left her lips a bri played 
overthem. Then the eydlide fell, and a veil was 
drawn over the ashen face. 
death ! 
‘* God’s soldier!” said the young m 

r« an, as, three 
afterward, turned in from.a new- 
made grave. Without fear. a i 
proach!’ Amen!” 


Prompt to the call of duty ; patient under suffer- 


It was the veil of 
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ing; all-enduring; tender to the sick as a woman i 
quick to help the weak; pure from all sin; an 

brave as a lion in battle—so did this soldier of God 
into whose life had flowed the lofty enthusiasm of 
another life, move among his fellows. Into their 
spirits his spirit was infused. They felt the mo- 
tions of his undaunted courage, and found, in his 
true words fitly spoken, au inspiration to noble 
deeds. Give such men to our armics, and having 
justice on our side, victory is sure to perch upon 
our banners. ; 

God's soldiers! Men inspired by no thirst of 
blood—no hatred of their fellow-man—no mere love 
of danger and mad adventure, but self-devoted for 
their country ; strong and brave from duty ; ready 
to lay down their lives to defend great principles 
of human rights when assailed. These are rer | 
who, in the present great contest, are most needed. 
Send them forth, true wives, mothers, sisters, maid- 
ens! You know them. Lay no restraining hands 
upon their garments—put no hindrances in their 
way. God’s soldiers must now to the field, for all 
the powers of hell are moving to destroy the out- 
posts of civil freedom. 


POULAILLER THE ROBBER. 


A Breton legend said that the devil adopted 
Poulailler from the hour of his birth. 

When a boy is born under auspices which lead 
his parents to suppose that, while the bodily part 
of him is safe at home, the spiritual part is subject- 
ed to a course of infernal tuition elsewhere—what 
are his father and mother to do with him? They 
must do the best they can—which was exactly 
what Poulailler and his wife did with the hero of 
this story. 

In the first place, they had him christened in- 
stantly. It was observed with horror that his in- 
fant face was distorted with grimaces, and that 
his infant voice roared with a preternatural lusti- 
ness of tone the moment the priest touched him. 
‘He won't learn any thing,’’ said the master, when 
he was old enough to goto school, ‘‘ Thrash him,” 
said Poulailler—and the master thrashed him. 
‘*‘ He won’t come to his first communion,’’ said the 
priest. ‘‘ Thrash him,” said Poulailler—and the 
priest thrashed him. The farmers’ orchards were 
robbed; the neighboring rabbit-warrens were de- 
populated ; linen was stolen from the gardens, and 
nets were torn on the beach. ‘‘The deuce take 
Poulailler’s boy!” was the general cry. ‘‘ The 
deuce has got him,” was Poulailler’s answer. 
** And yet he is a nice-looking boy,” said Madame 
Poulailler. And he was—as tall, as strong, as 
handsome a young fellow as could be seen in all 
France. ‘‘Let us pray for him,” said Madame 
Poulailler. ‘‘ Let us thrash him,” said her hus- 
band. ‘‘Our son has been thrashed till all the 
sticks in the neighborhood are broken,”’ pleaded 
his mother. “ We will try him with the rope’s- 
end next,” retorted his father; ‘‘he shall go to 
sea, and live in an atmosphere of thrashing. Our 
son shall be a cabin-boy.” It was all one to Pou- 
lailler Junior—he knew as well as his father who 
had adopted him—he cared for no earthly disci- 
pline—and a cabin-boy he became at ten years old. 

After two years of the rope’s-end (applied quite 
ineffectually) the subject of this Memoir robbed his 
captain, and ran away in an English port. Lon- 
don became the next scene of his adventures. At 
twelve years old he persuaded society in the Me- 
tropolis that he was the forsaken natural son of a 
French duke. British benevolence, after blindly 
providing for him for four years, opened its eyes 
and found him out at the age of sixteen; upon 
which he returned to France, and entered the army 
in the cavacity of drummer: ~At eighteen he de- 
serted, an.' had a turn with the gipsies. He told 
fortunes, h conjured, he danced on the tight-rope, 
he acted, he sold quack medicines, he altered his 
mind again, and returned to the army. Here he 
fell in love with the vivandiére of his new regi- 
ment. The sergeant-major of the company, touch- 
ed by the same amiable weakness, naturally re- 
sented his attentions to the lady. Poulailler (per- 
haps unjustifiably) asserted himself by boxing his 
officer’s ears. Out flashed the swords on both 
sides, and in went Poulailler’s blade through and 
through the tender heart of the sergeant-major. 
The frontier was close at hand. Poulailler wiped 
his sword, and crossed it. 

Sentence of death was recorded against him in 
his absence. When society has condemned us to 
die, if we are men of any spirit, how are we to re- 
turn the compliment? By condemning society to 
keep us alive—or, in other words, by robbing right 
and left for a living. Poulailler’s destiny was 
now accomplished. He was picked out to be the 
Greatest Thief of his age; and when Fate sum- 
moned him to his place in the world he stepped 
forward and took it. 

His first exploits were performed in Germany. 
They showed such novelty of combination, such 
daring, such dexterity, and, even in his most hom- 
icidal moments, such irresistible gayety and good- 
humor, that a band of congenial spirits gathered 
about him in no time. 

On a Monday in the week he had stopped on 
the highway, and robbed of all his valuables and 
all his papers, an Italian nobleman—the Marquis 
Petrucci, of Sienna. On Tuesday, he was ready 
for another stroke of business. Posted on the top 
of a steep hill, he watched the road which wound 
up to the summit on one side, while his followers 
were ensconced on the road which led down from 
it on the other. The prize expected, in this case, 
was the traveling carriage (with a large sum of 
money inside) of the Baron de Kirbergen. 

Before long Poulailler discerned the carriage afar 
off, at the bottom of the hill, and in advance of it, 
ascending the eminence, two ladies on foot. They 
were the Baron’s daughters—Wilhelmina, a fair 
beauty ; Frederica, a brunette—both lovely, both 
accomplished, both susceptible, both young. Pou- 
lailler sauntered down the hill to meet the fascinat- 
ing travelers. He looked, bowed, introduced him- 
self, and fell in love with Wilhelmina on the spot. 
Both the charming girls acknowledged, in the most 


artless manner, that confinement to the carriage had | 


given them the fidgets, and that they were walking 
up the hill to try the remedy of gentle exercise. 
Poulailler’s heart was touched, and Poulailler’s gen- 
erosity to the sex was roused in the nick of time. 
With a polite apology to the young ladies, he ran 
back by a short cut to the ambush on the other 
side of the hill in which his men were posted. 
‘*Gentlemen !” cried the generous Thief, ‘‘in the 
charming name of Wilhelmina de Kirbergen, I 
charge you all, let the Baron’s carriage pass free.” 
The band was not susceptil: le—the band demurred. 
Poulailler knew them. He had appealed to their 
hearts in vain—he now appealed to their pockets. 
‘Gentlemen !” he resumed, ‘‘ excuse my moment- 
ary misconception of your sentiments. Here is 
my one half share of the Marquis Petrucci’s prop- 
erty. If I divide it among you will you let the 
carriage pass free? The band knew the value of, 
money, andaccepted the terms. Poulailler rushed 
back up the hill, and arrived at the top just in 
time to hand the young ladies into the carriage. 
‘‘ Charming man!” said the white Wilhelmina to 
the brown Frederica, as they drove off. Innocent 
soul! what would she have said if she had known 
that her personal attractions had saved her father’s 
property? Was she ever to see the charming man 
again? Yes: she was to see him the next day— 
and, more than that, Fate was hereafter to link her 
fast to the robber’s life and the robber’s doom. 

Confiding the direction of the band to his first 
lieutenant, Poulailler followed the carriage on 
horseback, and ascertained the place of the Bar- 
on’s residence that night. 

The next morning a superbly-dressed stranger 
knocked at the door. ‘‘ What name, Sir?” said 
the servant. ‘The Marquis Petrucci, of Sienna,” 
replied Poulailler. ‘‘ How are the young ladies 
after their journey?” The Marquis was shown 
in, and introduced to the Baron. The Baron was 
naturally delighted to receive a brother nobleman 
—Miss Wilhelmina was modestly happy to see the 
charming man again—Miss Frederica was affec- 
tionately pleased on her sister’s account. Not be- 
ing of a disposition to lose time where his affec- 
tions were concerned, Poulailler expressed his sen- 
timents to the beloved object that evening. The 
next morning he had an interview with the Baron, 
at which he produced the papers which proved him 
to be the Marquis. Nothing could be more satis- 
factory to the mind of the most anxious parent— 
the two noblemen embraced. They were still in 
each other’s arms when a second stranger knocked 
at the door. ‘‘ What name, Sir?” said the serv- 
ant. ‘*The Marquis Petrucci, of Sienna,” replied 
the stranger. ‘‘ Impossible!” said the servant; 
‘this lordship is now in the house.” ‘“‘ Show me 
in, scoundrel,” cried the visitor. The servant sub- 
mitted, and the two Marquises stood face to face. 
Poulailler’s composure was not shaken in the least ; 
he had come first to the house, and he had got the 
papers. ‘You are the villain who robbed me!” 
cried the true Petrucci. ‘‘ You are drunk, mad, 
or an impostor,” retorted the false Petrucci. ‘‘Send 
to Florence, where I am. known,” exclaimed one 
of the Marquises, apostrophizing the Baron. ‘‘Send 
to Florence by all means,” echoed the other, ad- 
dressing himself tothe Baron also. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” 
replied the noble Kirbergen, ‘‘I will do myself the 
honor of taking your advice”—and he sent to Flor- 
ence accordingly. 

Before the messenger had advanced ten miles 
on his journey Poulailler had said two words in 
private to the susceptible Wilhelmina, and the 
pair eloped from the baronial residence that night. 
Once more the subject of this Memoir crossed the 
frontier and re-entered France. Indifferent to the 
attractions of rural life, he fofthwith established 
himself with the beloved object in Paris. In that 
superb city he met with his strangest adventures, 
performed his boldest achievements, committed his 
most prodigious robberies, and, in a word, did him- 
self and his infernal patron the fullest justice. 

Once established in the French metropolis, Pou- 
lailler planned and executed that vast system of 
perpetual robbery and occasional homicide which 
made him the terror and astonishment of all Paris. 
In-doors, as well as out, his good fortune befriend- 
ed him. No domestic anxieties harassed his mind 
and diverted him from the pursuit of his distin- 
guished public career. The attachment of the 
charming creature with whom he had eloped from 
Germany survived the discovery that the Marquis 
Petrucci was Poulailler the robber. True to the 
man of her choice, the devoted Wilhelmina shared 
his fortunes and kept his house. And why not, if 
she loved him ?—in the name of Cupid, why not ? 

Joined by picked men from his German follow- 
ers, and by new recruits gathered together in Paris, 
Poulailler now set society and its safeguards at flat 
defiance. Cartouche himself was his inferior in 
audacity and cunning. In course of time the whole 
city was panic-stricken by the new robber and bis 
band—the very Boulevards were deserted after 
nightfall. Monsieur Hérault, lieutenant-of police 
of the period, in despair of laying hands on Pou- 
lailler by any other means, at last offered a reward 
of a hundred pistoles and a placein his office worth 
two thousand livres a year to any one who would 
apprehend the robber alive. The bills were post- 
ed all over Paris—and, the next morning, the 
produced the very last result in the world whi 
the lieutenant of police could have anticipated. 

While Monsieur Hérault was at breakfast in his 
study, the Count de Villeneuve was announced as 
wishing to speak to him. Knowing the Count by 
name only, as belonging to an ancient family in 
Provence, or in Languedoc, Monsieur Hérault or- 
dered him to be shown in. A perfect gentleman 
appeared, dressed with an admirable mixture of 
magnificence and good taste. ‘‘I have something 


for your private ear, Sir,”said the: ‘Will 
you give orders that no one mui’ wed to 
disturb us?” Monsieur Hérault orders. 
‘May I inquire, Count, what yo... ss is?” 
he asked, when the door was clox'. ~ fo earn 
the reward you offered for taking 2r,” 
swered the Count. ‘‘I am Pou Before 

robber 


Monsieur Hérault could open hi. 
produced a pretty little dagger a) 
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ored silk cord. ‘lhe poiut of this dagger is pois- 
oned,” he observed; ‘‘and one scratch with it, 
my dear Sir, would be the death of you.” With 
these words, Poulailler gagged the lieutenant of 
police, bound him to his chair with the rose-colored 
cord, and lightened his writing-desk of one thou- 
sand pistoles. ‘* I'll take money down, instead of 
taking the place in the office which you kindly 
offer,” said Poulailler. ‘* Don’t trouble yourself 
to see me to the door. Good-morning!”’ 

A few weeks later, while Monsieur Hérault was 
still the popular subject of ridicule throughout 
Paris, business took Poulailler on the road to Lille 
and Cambrai. ‘The only inside passenger in the 
coach besides himself was the venerable Dean Pot- 
ter, of Brussels. They fell into talk on the one 
interesting subject of the time—not the weather, 
but Poulailler. ‘It's a disgrace, Sir, to the po- 
lice,” said the Dean, ‘‘ that such a miscreant is still 
at large. I shall be returning to Paris, by this 
road, in ten days’ time, and I shall call on Mon- 
sieur Hiérault to suggest a plan of my own for 
catching the scoundrel,” ‘* May I ask what it is?” 
said l’oulailler. ‘“* Excuse me,” replied the Dean ; 
“vou are a stranger, Sir—and, moreover, I wish 
to keep the merit of suggestipg the plan to myself.” 
‘Do vou think the lieutenant of police will see 
vou ?” asked Poulailler; ‘*he is not accessible to 
strangers since the miscreant you speak of plaved 
him that trick at his own breakfast-table.” “ He 
will see Dean Potter, of Brussels,” was the reply, 
delivered with the slightest possible tinge of of- 
fended dignity. ‘Oh, unquestionably said Pou- 
lailler—** pray pardon me.” Willingly, Sir,” 
said the Dean—and the conversation flowed into 
other channels. 

Nine days later the wounded pride of Monsieur 
Hérault was soothed by a very remarkable letter. 
It was signed by one of Poulailler’s band, who of- 
fered himself as King’s evidence, in the hope of ob- 
taining a pardon, ‘The letter stated that the ven- 
erable Dean Potter had been waylaid and murder- 
ed by Poulailler, and that the robber, with his cus- 
tomary audacity, was about to re-enter Paris by 
the Lisle coach, the next day, disguised in the 
Dean's own clothes, and furnished with the Dean’s 
own pap’rs. Monsieur Hérault took hiseprecau- 
tions without losing a moment. Picked men were 
stationed, with their orders, at the barrier through 
which the coach must pass to enter Paris; while 
the lieutenant of police waited at his office, in the 
company of two French gentlemen who could speak 
to the Dean’s identity, in the event of Poulailler’s 
impudently persisting in the assumption of his vic- 
tim’s name. At the appointed hour the coach ap- 
peared, and out of it got a man in the Dean's cos- 
tume. lle was arrested in spite of his protesta- 
tions; the papers of the murdered Potter were 
found on him, and he was dragged off to the police- 
office intriumph. The door opened, and the posse 
comitatus entered with the prisoner. Instantly the 
two witnesses burst out with a cry of recognition, 
and turned indignantly on the lieutenant of police. 
“Gracious Ileaven, Sir, what have vou done!” 
they exclaimed in horror; “this is not Poulailler 
—here is our venerable friend; here is the Dean 
himself!” At the same moment a servant entered 
with a letter. ‘Dean Potter. ‘To the care of 
Monsieur Ilérault, Licutenant of Police.” ‘The let- 
ter was expressed in these words: “* Venerable 
Sir,—Proiit by the lesson I have given you. Bea 
Cliri-tian for the future, and never aga’. try to in- 
jure a man unless he tries to injure you. Entire- 
ly yours, Poulailler.” 

These feats of cool audacity were matched by 
others, in which his generosity to the sex asserted 
itself as magnanimously as ever. 

Hearing, one day, that large sums of money 
were kept in the house of a great lady, one Ma- 
dame de Brienne, whose door was guarded, in an- 
ticipation of a visit from the famous thief, by a por- 
ter of approved trust-worthiness and courage, Pou- 
lailler undertook to rob her in spite of her precau- 
tions, and succeeded. With a stout pair of leather 
straps and buckles in his pocket, and with two of 
his band, disguised as a coachman and footman, he 
followed Madame de Brienne one night to the thea- 
tre. Just before the close of the performance the 
lady’s coachman and footman were tempted away 
fur tive minutes by Poulailler’s disguised subordin- 
ates to have a glass of wine. No attempt was 
made to detain them, orto drug their liquor. But, 
in their absence, Poulailler had slipped under the 
carriage, had hung his leather straps round the 
pole—one to hold by, and one to support his feet— 
and, with these simple preparations, was now ready 
to await for events. Madame de Brienne entered 
the carriage—the footman got up behind—Poulail- 
ler hung himself horizontally under the pole, and 
was driven home with them, under those singular 
circumstances. He was strong enough to keep his 
position, after the carriage had been taken into the 
coach-house ; and he only left it when the doors 
were locked for the night. Provided with food be- 
forehand, he waited patiently, hidden in the coach- 
house, for two days and nights, watching his op- 
portunity of getting into Madame de Brienne’s 
boudoir. 

On the third night the lady went to a grand ball 
—the servants relaxed in their vigilance while her 
back was turned—and Pouluailler slipped into the 
room. He found iwo thousand louis d’ors, which 
was nothing like the sum he expected ; and a pock- 
et-book, which he took away with him to open at 
home. It contained some stock-warrants for a com- 
paratively trifling amount. Poulailler was far too 
well off to care about taking them, and far too po- 
lite, where a lady was concerned, not to send them 
back again, under those circumstances. According- 
ly, Madame de Brienue received her warrants with 
a note of apology from the polite thief. ‘ Pray ex- 
cuse my visit to vour charming boudoir,” wrote 
Poulailler, ‘in consideration of the false reports 
of your wealth, which alone induced me to enter 
it. If I had known what your pecuniary circum- 
stances really were, on the honor of a gentleman, 
Madame, I should have been incapable of robbing 
you. I can not return your two thousand louis 
d’ors by post, as I return your warrants. But if 


you are at all pressed for money in future, I shall 
be proud to assist so distinguished a lady by lend- 
ing her, from my own ample resources, double the 
sum of which I regret to have deprived her on the 
present occasion.” 

On another occasion Poulailler was out one 
night taking the air and watching his opportuni- 
ties on the roofs of the houses, a member of the 
band being posted in the street below to assist him 
in case of necessity. While in this position, sobs 
and groans proceeding from an open back-garret 
‘vindow caught hisear. A parapet rose before the 
\ ‘ndow, which enabled him to climb down and look 
in. Starving children surrounding a helpless mo- 
the and clamoring for food, was the picture that 
met ‘is eve, The mother was voung and beauti- 
ful; « nd Poulailler’s hand impulsively clutched his 
purse, a8 a necessary Consequence. Before the 
charit«ile thief could enter by the wiadow a man 
rushed i: lv the door, with a face of horror, and 
cast a handful of gold into the lovely mother’s lap. 
“My honor is gone,” he cried, ** but our children 
are saved! J.isten to the circumstances. I met 
a man in the street below; he was tall and 
thin; he hada green patch over one eye; he was 
looking up suspiciously’at this house, apparently 
waiting for somebody. I thought of you—I 
thought of the children—I seized the suspicious 
stranger by the collar. Terror overwhelmed him 
onthe spot. ‘ Take my watch, my money, and my 
two valuable gold snuffvoxes,”’ he said, * but spare 
my life.’ [took them.” ‘ Noble-hearted man !” 
cried Poulailler, appearing at the window. ‘The 
husband started; the wife screamed; the children 
hid themselves. ‘* Let me entreat you to be com- 
posed,” continued Poulailler. ‘Sir, lenter on the 
scene for the purpose of soothing vour uneasy con- 
science. rom your vivid description I recognize 
the man whose property is now in your wife’s 
lap. Resume your mental tranquillity. You have 
robbed a robber—in other word’, you have vindica- 
ted society. Accept my congratulations on vour 
restored innocence. ‘The miserable coward whose 
collar you seized is one of Poulailler’s band. He 
has lost his stolen property as the fit punishment for 
his disgraceful want of spirit.” ‘*‘ Who are vou ?” 
exclaimed the husband. “I am Poulailler,” re- 
plied the illustrious man, with the simplicity of an 
ancient hero. ‘Take this purse, and set up in 
business with the contents. There is a prejudice, 
Sir, in favor of honesty. Give that prejudice a 
chance. There was a time when I felt it myself; 
I regret to feel it no longer. Under all varieties 
of misfortune an honest man has his consolation 
still left. Whereis it left? Mere!" He struck 
his heart—and the family fell on their knees before 
him. “ Benefactor of vour species!” cried the hus- 
band, “how can I show my gratitude?” ‘ You 
can permit me to kiss the hand of Madame,”’ an- 
swered Poulailler. Madame started to her feet 
and embraced the generous stranger. ‘“ What else 
can I do?” exclaimed this lovely woman, eagerly 
—oh, Heavens! what else?” ‘* You can beg your 
husband to light me down stairs,”’ replied Poulail- 
ler. He spoke, pressed their hands, dropped a 
generous tear, and departed. 

This last anecdote closes the record of Poulail- 
ler’s career in Paris. The lighter and more agree- 
alle aspects of that career have hitherto been de- 
sisnedly presented, in discR¥et remembrance of the 
contrast which the tragic side of the picture must 
now present. Comedy and Sentiment, twin sisters 
of French extraction, farewell! Llorror enters 
next on the stage, and enters welcome. 

The nature of Poulailler’s more serious achieve- 
ments in the art of robbery may be realized by 
reference to one terrible fact. In the police rec- 
ords of the period more than one hundred and fifty 
men and women are reckoned up as having met 
their deaths at the hands of Poulailler and his 
band. It was not the practice of this formidable 
robber to take life as well as property, unless life 
happened to stand directly in his way; in which 
case he immediately swept off the obstacle without 
hesitation and without remorse. His deadly de- 
termination to rob, which was thus felt by the 
population in general, was matched by his deadly 
determination to be obeyed, which was felt by his 
followers in particular., One of their number, for 
example, having withdrawn tee his allegiance, 
and having afterward attempted to betray his 
leader, was tracked to his hiing-place in a cel- 
lar, and was there walled-up alive. 


capture, first by eloping with Madem 
helmina de Kirbergen, and secondly fF treat- 
ing her, it is more than doubtful whether the long 
arm of the law would ever have reachedMar enough 
to fasten its grasp on him. As it was, the ex- 
tremes of love and hatred met at last in the bosom 
of the devoted Wilhelmina ; and the vengeance of 
a neglected woman accomplished what the whole 
police force of Paris had been powerless to achieve. 

Poulailler, never famous for the constancy of his 
attachments, had wearied at an early period of the 
companion of his flight from Germany—but Wil- 
helmina was one of those women whose affections, 
once aroused, will not take No for an answer. She 
persisted in attaching herself to a man who had 
ceased to love her. Poulailler’s patience became 
exhausted; he tried twice to rid himself of his un- 
happy mistress—once by the knife and once by 
poison—and failed on both occasions. For the 
third and last time, by way of attempting an ex- 
periment of another kind, he established a rival to 
drive the German woman out of the house. From 
that moment his fate was sealed. Maddened by 
jealous rage, Wilhelmina cast the last fragments 
of her fondness to the winds. She secretly com- 
municated with the police—and Poulailler met his 
doom. 

A night was appointed with the authorities, and 
the robber was invited by his discarded mistress 
to a farewell interview. His contemptuous confi- 
dence in her fidelity rendered him careless of his 
customary precautions. He accepted the appoint- 
ment; and the two supped together, on the un- 
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derstanding that hey were henceforth to be friends, 
and nothing more. Toward the close of the meal 
Poulailler was startled by a ghastly change in the 
face of his companion. 

‘“‘ What is wrong with you ?” he asked. 

‘A mere trifle,” she answered, looking at her 
glass of wine. ‘I can’t help loving you still, bad- 
ly as you have treated me. You are a dead man, 
Poulailler—and I shall not survive you.” — 

The robber started to his feet, and seized a knife 
on the table. 

‘‘ You have poisoned me!” he exclaimed. 

““No,” she replied. ‘* Poison is my vengeance 
on myself—not my vengeance on you. You will 
rise from this table as you sat down to it. But 
your evening will be finished in prison; and your 
life will be ended on the Wheel.” 

As she spoke the words the door was burst open 
by the police, and Poulailler was secured. The 
same night the poison did its fatal work; and his 
mistress made atonement with her life for the first 
last act of treachery which had revenged her on 
the man she loved. 

Once safely lodged in the hands of justice, the 
robber tried to gain time to escape in by promis- 
ing to make important disclosures. The manceuvre 
availed him nothing. In those days the Laws of 
the Land had not yet made acquaintance with the 
Laws of Humanity. Poulailler was put to the 
torture—was suffered to recover—was publicly 
broken on the Wheel—and was taken off it alive 
to be cast into a blazing fire. By those murder- 
ous means Society rid itself of a murderous man, 
and the idlers on the Boulevards took their even- 
ing stroll again in recovered security. 


LILY. 


Ix that part of Virginia where the scenery is 
wild and grand, and the districts thinly settled, in 
an old and lonely house, lived a widow lady by 
the name of Fairfax. An only son and herself 
composed the whole household, with the usual ret- 
inue of house-servants and field-hands, for Mr. 
Fairfax died soon after the family returned to the 
old homestead. 

Randolph Fairfax was a bright lad of fourteen 
when his father died—a bright, handsome lad, but 
wild, and ‘full of bovish pranks. There was some- 
thing very winning in his hich spirit and jovous 
face: but it used to trouble those who were inter- 
ested in him to see how completely his mother was 
under his thum)—led around hither and yon, yield- 
ing to Randolph's every caprice, smiling at his 
nonsense and mischief, no matter what were the 
results, as if it were something to admire rather 
than to check; but she was very loving, and los- 
ing her husband made her tender and easy with 
her boy. It was a great mistake that such a fine 
lad as he should have been allowed his own way 
in every thing—never made to study—never train- 
ed to an active, industrious pursuit, but permitted 
to grow as vines do in the woods, twining them- 
selves where they please. Was it any wonder that 
Randolph became dictatorial, and the servants serv- 
ile? They winked at his misdemeanors, and he, 
in return, loaded them with gifts; yet they loved 
him too, for he had a frank, merry way with him, 
for all his high-handed and commanding manner, 
amounting to imperiousness. 

In this desultory way he grew to be a man of 
twenty — boyish enough though, still. At that 
time a cousin of Mrs. Fairfax from New Orleans 
came to visit them, bringing two or three servants 
with her—one, a beautiful quadroon, so white that 
she was called Lily. This girl pleased the fancy 
of Mrs. Fairfax, and when the cousin went away 
she begged Mrs. Fairfax to keep Lily as a souvenir 
of her visit. 

Of course Mrs. Fairfax was delighted ; and Lily, 
too, was much pleased, as she was an orphan, and 
had no ties in New Orleans. She was the nicest 
and tidiest servant imaginable, and although os- 
tensibly maid to Mrs. Fairfax, she soon proved her- 
self so capable that there was hardly any thing she 
did not turn her hand to. Never had the paint 
looked so clean, the windows so bright, the cur- 
tains so spotless, nor the whole air of the house so 
comfortable till Lily held sway. She made the 
negroes work, and she worked just as hard herself, 
always dressed jauntily and neatly, and always 
singing as she moved about like an industrious 
bee. 

Randolph was getting wilder than ever, and 
Lily seemed to be the only one who could influence 
him. He thought the world of her, and it was no 
wonder the poor girl’s heart was in danger. She 
always shielded him in his scrapes—for he tried to 
have some consideration for his mother—so Lily 
was generally the paciticator. 

Randolph taught Lily to read, and often when 
she was at work in his mother’s room he would 
bring in the papers and books to read aloud, en- 
tirely for Lily’s benefit, as Mrs. Fairfax was get- 
ting very deaf, though she did dislike to acknowl- 
edge it, and listened as if she heard every word. 

Randolph used to meet Lily in the woods, and 
take long walks with her, and, indeed, acted as if 
he had quite forgotten that her position was the 
humblest one on earth—that of a slave. It was 
wrong, very wrong; but Mrs, Fairfax was so easy 
and indolent, never daring to interfere with her 
son's pleasure, or not liking the exertion of com- 
bating his tastes. 

About a year or so passed away. Lily had been 
absent on a visit, so it was said, of several weeks. 
One morning there was rather a stormy scene be- 
tween Mrs. Fairfax and her son in her room. It 
was very unusual: she was seldom roused to re- 
monstrance, and even then she seemed to be beg- 
ging a simple request as if it were a great favor. 

‘*Oh, do go, Randolph! will you not?” she im- 
plored. 

“ Well,” said he, “if you promise to treat her 
the same as ever—show no difference in your man- 
ner—I will go.” 

‘Yes, Randolph, I am willing; but it is a terri- 
ble disgrace.” 


A mocking laugh answered her. 

** Randolph, my son, do you wish to kill me with 
unkindness ?” 

“Oh no, mother; but you look upon an every- 
day affair too solemnly.” 

‘Dear, dear! Well, i do not mean to be harsh, 
Randolph.” That was the customary finale to her 
weakest suggestion of reproof. 

‘*So I am to go to Philadelphia next month and 
begin my studies ?” 

“Yes; and who knows but what you may be 
the physician of our State ?” 

Again Randolph laughed his derisive laugh. It 
was not to be wondered at. If the boy were father 
to the man, he would never deny himself pleasure 
long enough to win fame. 

Lily came home, pale and weak, with a little 
child in her arms. 

No one would have believed she had ever been 
a gay, light-hearted girl, she was so sad and wo- 
begone, so dull and spiritless; her large, lustrous 
eyes were dim with tears, and she went round the 
house in a listless, indifferent way. 

The other servants did not dare tosay any thing, 
but their looks were disagreeable enough. There 
was one man, the coachman, black as the ace of 
spades, who had tried to be very gallant to Lily, 
but whom she had always disdained to notice; he 
scowled worse than any of them. 

Ah! it was pitiable to see poor Lily, so dejected 
and forlorn, working as busily as ever, but never 
singing any more, and rarely smiling. Her little 
child grew prettier every day, and its mother seem- 
to care for nothing else. She avoided Randolph 
as if he had been a rattlesnake, never even speak- 
ing to himif she could help it. He went to Phila- 
delphia, but in a few months came home again, 
tire! of the medical school, as might easily have 
predicted. 

One windy night, when the forest trees were 
bending and swaying about, the old house creak- 
ing and groaning, the shutters torn loose from their 
fastenings, and the wind screaming through the 
kevholes, Lily, lying wide awake in her little 
room near her mistress’s apartment, thought she 
heard a tapping on her window-pane. She often 
lav awake all night, and had become used to sin- 
gular sounds; so she was not frightened, but rose 
with her child in her arms, and looked out. It was 
nearly morning, and in the grayish light stood 
Randolph with hat and cloak on. 

** Lily,” said he, “I am going away in the early 
stage, and I thought I'd bid you good-by.” 

‘* Well ?” said she, in the coldest tone, but with 
a hidden grief and pain under that calm exterior. 

‘*Is that all you care? Then I need not have 
come, it seems. You seem to think I am an ogre,” 
he continued. 

“ Oh, Randolph, don't talk sotome. Iam some- 
times tempted to put an end to my existence. Don’t 
taunt me.” 

“TIT am not taunting you, Lily; but you are 
unkind, you never even speak to me.” 

Again she repressed her- feelings, and he said 
some kind, tender things to her; but she clasped 
her fretting child closer, and shook her head sadly. 
At last he said: 

“ Well, Lily, as you may hear it rather roughly, 
I may as well tell you.” 

She looked up in alarm. 

‘Don’t be frightened ; I will always see that you 
are kindly treated.” 

“My child! my child!” she almost screamed. 

‘* Hush, hush, little simpleton, no one wants your 
child. I only came to tell you that I am going 
away to be married. Good-by!” And he bounded 
over the fence and was gone. 

Lily sank down on her bed with her crying 
child, clasping it even tighter though that fear was 
past. Tears slowly rolled down her face; but as 
she had been heart-broken before, the weight of her 
unhappiness could not well be heavier. No one 
saw that she was any different afterthat; but what 
a poor, crushed life was hers! 

It was true—Randolph had gone to be married 
to a lovely Philadelphian; so said Mrs. Fairfax, 
and in a few weeks would bring his bride home. 

What a time there was preparing for the young 
married people; such sweeping, and dusting, and 
rubbing, and cooking! 

The day came when Mr. Fairfax was expected ; 
game and jellies, creams and cakes, filled all the 
tables. The old willow-pattern punch-bowl smiled 
to find itself so full, and looked condescendingly 
down at the egg-nog, frothy and delicious, beside it. 

The best foot of every thing was put fotemost, 
and visitors were arriving constantly. 

The old lady had told Lily to arrange flowers in 
the bride’s dressing-room, and she was standing at 
the mirror wreathing the candle-brackets, her apron 
looped up and full of flowers, when a lovely girl 
came in laughing; her eyes were blue, her hair a 
soft brown, and she looked so happy and beautiful 
that Lily paused to admire her—just as an unhappy 
person will be fascinated by one who seems sorrow 
free. 

“Ts this Mrs. Fairfax ?” asked Lily. 

The sweet young thing laughed, and answered: 
“Yes, though I hardly know myself yet by that 
name. Qh, what lovely flowers! Do arrange 
some in my hair.” 

Lily assisted her off with her bonnet and travel- 
ing dress, and attired her in an exquisite, pearly 
silk; her curls just touched her snowy shoulders, 
while around the coil of braids Lily wove a wreath 
of white an’ faintly pink rosebu“s. 

The servant stood. of course, vehind her young 
mistfess, who handed tue roses, one by one, to ber. 
The last one pricked ber finger. 

“ Ah, lady, all roses have thorns,” said Lily, 
sadly. 

“* And all pleasures their alloy, of course,” said 
Mrs. Fairfax, wiping her pretty finger. Just then 
Randolph appeared at the door. 

‘* Ah, what a lovely picture !” he said, casually. 

Only needing you, dear, to pergyt it,” said his 
wife, putting her round, white arm in his and lead- 
ing him away. 


Lily was very pale, and a fearful light flashed 
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in hereye. Whocould tell what dreadful thoughts 
were lurking in her poor mind ? 


Randolph’s wild oats seemed to have rendered 
the soil of his heart too unfruitful to bear even the 
commonest virtues. He was no longer the joyous, 

_bright-faced boy of former years. He even tired of 
his young and lovely wife. Long days she sat 
alone, with Lily and old Mrs. Fairfax ; for Lily was 
as useful as ever. She seemed to have conquered 


the demon of jealousy, which had prompted revenge- 


ful feelings, and under the religious teaching of her 
mistres& she was becoming patient and resigned. 

I have mentioned that there was an ugly fellow, 
the coachman, who had been gallant, or tried to 
be, to poor Lily. Just as she was regaining peace 
of mind he made new overtures, which she indiy- 
nantly rejected. In sheer spite and malicious 
wickedness he managed to convey to young Mrs. 
Fairfax the history of the year previous to her 
coming to hef Virginia home. It nearly killed 
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her; she became very ill. Randolph sold the 
man; but now that his secret was out he became 
more and more reckless, riding fast and drinking 
hard—what a changed man he was! 

All during young Mrs. Fairfax’s illness Lily had 
been kept out of the room; indeed, she knew 
enough to stay out, much as she loved the gentle 
girl who had been so kind to her. She had been 
sitting on a fallen tree, just beyond the garden- 
gate, one day, her child playing with grass and 
pebbles, when she saw a horse come dashing up the 
road. She seized the child just in time to save 
him; but a glance at the empty saddle was suffi- 
cient to confirm her worst fears. Hastily running 
in the house she told the news; the servants start- 
ed out, but soon returned, bringing the lifeless body 
of Randolph Fairfax. He had been thrown, prob- 
ably while intoxicated, and instant death must 
have ensued the blow which his head had received. 

Ah, what a scene of misery was there in that 
lonely old house in the Virginian forest! The 
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fooms were resonant of sobs; the servants were 
like children in their unrestrained grief. Old Mrs. 
Fairfax was frantic; and Lily, almost beside her- 
self, was the only one fit to attend to her young 
mistress, who had heard the terrible sounds, and 
insisted upon knowing the truth. Lily had to 
break the news, but the shock was too great ; swoon 
succeeded swoon in fearful rapidity. Toward mid- 
night she became conscious, but it was evident she 
was dying. Calling Lily to her, the sweet young 
creature put out her hand to her. 

‘*Come here, Lily, come here! 
wrongly toward you.” 

Lily made no answer; but on her knees by the 
bedside buried her face in the clothes, weeping 
bitterly, 

‘* We must both forgive him, Lily.” 

Only a low groan and a quivering sich. 

‘* Lily, look up in my face. I can not die tran- 
quilly until I know that you will try to feel no 
bitterness in your heart, and that you will forgive 
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my want of charity—for I felt very wrongly toward 
vou.” 

Lily looked up in the sweet face, growing paler, 
the soft blue eyes, drooping with the sleep which 
would cease her sorrow; eagerly she grasped that 
outstretched, soft, white hand, and bathed it with 
her tears and kisses. The blue eyes closed; the 
faint breath faltered and ceased ; the glowing hopes 
of life had taken wing before—with one slight hand, 
even heavy with its wedding-ring, lying on her 
motionless breast, the other in poor Lily’s, that 
life had ended. 

In the room beneath, alone and stiffened in the 
rigidity of death, with all his sins upon him, the 
sins fostered by indulgence, lay Randolph Fairfax. 

I have little more to add; for Lily and the old 
lady lived on in that lonely house quietly enough 
after all that misery. When old Mrs. Fairfax died 
she gave Lily free papers for herself and her son, 
which, with a small sum of money, enabled them 
to go to Canada. 
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A STRANGE STORY. 


By Sir E.. BULWER LYTTON. 


t? Printed from the Manuscript and 
early Proof-sheets purchased by the 
Proprietors of **Harper’s Weekly.” 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 

My Work, my Philosophical Work—the am- 
bitious hope of my intellectual life—how eager- 
lv I returned to it again! Far away from my 
household grief. far away from my haggard per- 
plexicies. Neither a Lilian nor a Margrave 
there! 

As I went over what I had before written, 
each link in its chain of reasoning seemed so 
serried. thas*to alter one were to derange all: 
and the whole reasoning was so opposed to the 
possibility of the wonders I myself had experi- 
enced, so Itostile to the subtle hypotheses of a 
Faber, or th: childlike belief of an Amy, that I 
mist have destroved the entire work if I had ad- 
mitted such contradictions to its design! 

But the work was I mvsclf! I, in my solid, 
sober, healthful mind, before the brain had been 
perplexed by a phantom. Were phantoms to be 
allowed as testimonies against scicnce ? No; in 
returning to my Buok I returned to my furmer 
Mec! 

How strange is that contradiction between our 
being as man and our being. as author! Take 
any writer enamored of a system—a thousand 
things may happen to him every day which might 
shake his faith in that system; and while he 
moves about as mere man, his faith 7s shaken. 
Bat when he settles himself back into his old 
fieshless form of author, the mere act of taking 
pen in hand and smoothing the paper before him 
restores his speculations to their ancient mechan- 
ical train. ‘The system, the beloved system, re- 
asserts its tvrannic sway, and he either ignores, 
or moulds into fresh proofs of his theory as an- 
thor, all which. an hour before, had given his 
theory the lie in his living perceptions as man, 

I adhered to my system: I continued my work. 
Here, in the barbarous desert, was a link between 
me and the Cities of Europe. All else might 
break down under me. The love I had dreamed 
of was blotted out from the world and might 
never be restored; my hearth might be lonely, 
my life exile’s. 
give way before the spectres which awed my 
senses, or the sorrows which stormed my heart. 


~But here, at least, was a monument of my ra- 


tional, thoughtful Me—of my individualized iden- 
tity in multiform creation. And my mind, in 
the noon of its force, would shed its light on the 
earth when my form was resolved to its elements. 
Alas! in this very yearning for the Hereafter, 
though but the Hereafter of a Name, could I see 
only the craving of Mind, and hear not the whis- 
per of Soul? 

The avocations of a colonist, usually so active, 
had little interest for me. ‘This vast territorial 
lordship, in which, could I have endeared its 
possession by the hopes that animate # Founder, 
I should have felt all the zest and the pride of 
ownership, was but the run of a common to the 

assing emigrant, who would leave no sons to in- 

the tardy products of his labor. I was not 
goaded to industry by the stimulus of need. I 
could only be’ruined if I risked all my ¢apital 
in the attempt to improve. I lived, therefore, 
among my fertile pastures, as careless of culture 
as the English occupant of the Highland moor, 
which he rents for the range of its solitudes. 

I knew, indged, that if ever I became avari- 
cious, I migh li my modest affluence into ab- 
soluteQyealth. I had revisited the spot in which 
I had discovered the nugget of gold, and had 
found the precious metal in rich abundance just 
under the first coverings of the alluvial soil. I 
concealed my discovery from all. I knew that 
did I proclaim it, the charm of my Bush-life 
would beffone. My fields would be infested by 
all the wild adventurers who gather to gold as 
the vultures of prey round a carcass; my serv- 
nnts would desert me, m? very flocks would be 
shepherdless ! 

Months again rolled on months.. I had just 
approached the close of my beloved Work when 
it was again suspended, and by an anguish keener 
than all which I had previously known. 

Lilian became alarmingly ill. Her state of 
health, long gradually declining, had hitherto 
admitted checkered intervals of improvement, 
and exhibited no symptoms of actual danger. 
But now she was seized with a kind of chronic 
fever, attended with absolute privation of sleep, 
an aversion to even the lightest nourishment, 
and an acute nervous susceptibility to all the out- 
ward impressions, of which she had long seemed 
so unconscious; morbidly alive to the faintest 
sound, shrinking from the light as from a tor- 
ture. Her previous impatience at my entrance 
into her room became aggravated into vehement 
emotions, convulsive paroxysms of distress. So 
that Faber banished me from her chamber, and, 
with a heart bleeding at every fibre, I submitted 
to the cruel sentence. 

Faber had taken up his abode in my house 
and brought Amy with him; one or the other 
never Jeft Lilian, night or day. The great phy- 
sician spoke doubtfully of the case, but not de- 
spairingly. 

Remember,” he said, “that, in spite of the 
want of sleep, the abstinence from food, the 
form has not wasted as it would do were this 
fever inevitably mortal. It is upon that phe- 
nomenon I build a hope that = have not been 
mistaken in the opinion I hazarded from the 
first. We are now in the midst of the critical 
struggle between life and reason ; if she preserve 
the one, my conviction is that she will: regain 
That seeming antipathy to yourself 
You are inseparably associated 
with her intellectual world ; in proportion as she 


tic other, 


My reason might at last, 


revives to it, must become vivid and powerful 
the reminiscences of the shock that annulled for 
a time that world to her. So I welcome rather 
than fear the over-acuteness of the awakening 
senses to external sights and sounds. A few 
davs will decide if lam right. In this climate 
the progress of acute maladies is swift, but the 
recovery from them is yet more startlingly rapid 
and complete. Wait—endure—be prepared to 
submit to the will of Heaven; but do not de- 
spond of its mercy.” 

I rushed away from the consoler—away into 
the thick of the forests, the heart of the solitude. 
All around me there was joyous with life; the 
locusts sagg amidst the herbage; the cranes 
gamboled Sn the banks of the creek; the squir- 
rel- like opossums frolicked on the feathery 
boughs. ‘* And what,” said I to myself—**‘ what 
if that which seems so fabulous in the distant 
being, whose existence has bewitched my own, 
be substantially true? What if to some potent 
medicament Margrave owes his glorious vital- 
ity, his radiant vouth? Oh! that I had not so 
disdaintully turned away from his hinted solici- 
tations—to what ?—to nothing guiltier than law- 
ful experiment. Had I been less devoted a 
bigot to this vain schoolcraft, which we call the 
Medical Art, and which, alone in this age of 
science, has made no perceptible progress since 
the days of its earliest teachers—had I said in 
the true humility of genuine knowledge, ‘ these 
alchemists were men of genius and thought; 
we owe to them nearly all the grand hints of our 
chemical science—is it likely that they would 
have been wholly drivelers and idiots in the one 
faith they clung to the most ?’—had I said that, 
I might now have no fear of losing my Lilian. 
Why, after all, should there not be in’ Nature 
one primary essence, one master substance, in 
which is stored the specitic nutriment of life 7” 

‘Thus incoherently muttering to the woods 
what my pride of reason would not have suftered 
me gravely to say to my fellow-men, | fatigued 
my tormented spirits into a gloomy calm, and 
mechanically retraced my steps at the decline of 
day. I seated myself at the door of my solitary 
log-hut, leaning my cheek upon my hand and 
musing. Wearily I looked up. roused by a dis- 
cord of clattering heots and lumbering wheels 
on the hollow-sounding grass track. <A crazy, 
groaning vehicle, drawn by four horses, emerged 
from the copse of gum-trees—tas’, fast along the 
road, which no such pompous vehicle had trav- 
ersed since that which had borne me—luxurious 
satrap for an early colonist—to my lodge in the 
wilderness. What emigrant rich enough to 
squander, in the hire of such an equipaze, more 
than its cost in England, could thus be entering 
on my waste domain? An ominous thrill shot 
through me. 

The driver—perhaps some broken-down son 
of luxury in the Old World, fit for nothing in 
the New World but to ply for hire the task that 
might have led to his ruin when plied in sport 
—stopped at the door of my hut, and called out, 
‘* Friend, is not this the great Fenwick Section ? 
and is not yonder long pile of building the Mas- 
ter’s house ?” 

Before I could answer I heard a faint voice 
within the vehicle speaking to the driver; the 
last nodded, descended from his seat, opened 
the carriage-door, and offered his arm to a man, 
who, waving aside the proffered aid, descended 
slowly and feebly ; paused a moment as if for 
breath, and then, leaning on his staff, walked 
from the road, across the sward rank with lux- 
uriant herbage, through the little gate in the 
new-set fragrant wattle-fence, wearily, languid- 
ly, halting often, till he stood facing me, lean- 
ing both wan, emaciated hands upon his staff, 
and his meagre form shrinking deep within the 
folds of a cloak lined thick with costly sables. 
Ilis face was sharp, his complexion of a livid 
yellow, his eyes shone out from their hollowed 
orbits, unnaturally enlarged and fatally bright. 
Thus, in ghastly contrast to his former splendor 
of youth and opulence of life, Margrave stood 
before me. 

‘*I come to you,” said Margrave, in accents 
hoarse and broken, “‘from the shores of the 
East. Give me shelter and rest. I have that 
to say which will more than repay you.” 

Whatever till that moment my hate and my 
fear of this unexpected visitant, hate would have 
been inhumanity, fear a meanness, conceived for 
a creature so awfully stricken down. 

Silently, involuntarily, I led him into the 
house. ‘There he rested a few minutes with 
closed eyes and painful gasps for breath. Mean- 
while the driver brought from the carriage a 
traveling-bag and a small wooden chest or cof- 
fer, strongly banded with iron clamps. Mar- 
grave, looking up as the man drew near, ex- 
claimed, fiercely, ‘*‘ Who told you to touch that 
chest? How dare you? ‘Take it from that man, 
Fenwick! Place it here—here by my side!” 

I took the chest from the driver, whose rising 
anger at being so imperiously rated in the land 
of democratic equality was appeased by the gold 
which Margrave lavishly flung to him. 

‘Take care of the poor gentleman, squire,” 
he whispered to me in the spontaneous impulse 
of gratitude; “I fear he will not trouble you 
long. He must be monstrous rich. Arrived in 
a vessel hired all to himself, and a train of out- 
landish attendants, whom he has left behind in 
the town yonder! May I bait my lwrses in your 
stables? They have come along way.” — 

I pointed to the neighboring stables, and the 
man nodded his thanks, remounted his box, and 
drove off. 

I returned to Margrave. A faint smile came 
to his lips as I placed the chest beside him. 

ay!” he muttered. ‘Safe, safe! I 
Shall soon be well again—very soon! And now 
I can sleep in peace !” 

I Jed him into an inner room, in which there 
was a bed. He threav himself on it with a loud 
sigh of relief. Soon, half raising himself on his 
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elbow, he exclaimed, ‘‘The chest — bring it 
hither! I need it always beside me! There, 
there! Now a few hours of sleep; and then, if 
1 can take food, or some such restoring cordial as 
your skill may suggest, I shall be strong enough 
to talk. We will talk !—we will talk !” 

His eves closed heavily as his voice fell into a 
drowsy mutter. A moment more and he was 
asleep. 

I watched beside him in mingled wonder and 
compassion. Looking into that face so altered, 
yet still so young, I could not sternly question 
what had been the evil of that mystic life, which 
seemed now oozing away through the last sands 
in the hour-glass. I placed my hand softly on 
his pulse: it scarcely beat. I put my ear to his 
breast, and involuntarily sighed as I distinguish- 
ed in its fluttering heave that dull, dumb sound 
in which the heart seems knelling itself to the 
greedy grave! 
~ Was this indeed the potent magician whom 
Ihad soteared? ‘This the guide to the Rosicru- 
cian’s secret of life’s renewal, in whom but an 
hour or two ago my fancies guiled my credulous 
trust ? 

But suddenly, even while thus chiding my 
wild superstitions, a fear that to most will scem 
scarcely less superstitious, shot across me. Could 
Lilian be affected by the near neighborhood of 
one to whose magnetic intluence-she had once 
been so strangely subjected? I left Margrave 
still sleeping, closed and locked the door of the 
hut, went back to my dwelling, and met Amy 
at the threshold. Her smile was so cheering 
that I felt at once relieved. 

‘¢ Hush !” said the child, putting her finger to 
her lips, **she is so quiet! I was coming in 
search of you, with a message from her.” 

* From Lilian to me—what! to me?” 

‘‘Hush! Abott an hour ago she beckoned 
me to draw near to her, and then said, very sofi- 
lv, ‘Tell Allen that light is coming back to me, 
and it all settles on him—on him. ‘Tell him that 
I pray to be spared to walk by his side on earth, 
hand-in-hand to that heaven which is no dream, 
Amy. ‘Tell him that—no dream.’” 

While the child spoke my tears gushed, and 
the strong hands in which I veiled my tace quiv- 
ered like the leaf of the aspen. And when I 
could command my voice I said, plaintively, 

‘*May I not, then, see her?—only for a mo- 
ment, and answer her message, though but by a 
look 

‘*No, no!” 

*“‘No! Where is Faber?” 

** Gone into the forest, in search of some herbs, 
but he gave me this note for you.” 

I wiped the blinding tears trom my eyes, and 
read these lines: 

‘*T have, though with hesitation, permitted 
Amy to tell you the cheering words, by which 
our beloved patient contirms my belicf that rea- 
son is coming back to her—slowly, laboringly, 
but, if she survive, for permanent restoration. 
On no account attempt to precipitate or disturb 
the work of Nature. As dangerous as a sudden 
glare of light to eyes long blind and newly re- 
gaining vision, in the friendly and suothing dark, 
would be the agitation that vour presence at this 
crisis would cause. Confidg in me.” 

I remained brooding over these lines and over 
Lilian’s message long and silently, while Amy's 
soothing whispers stole into my ear, soft as the 
murmurs of a rill heard in the gloom of forests. 
Rousing myself at length, my thoughts returned 
to Margrave. Doubtless he would soon awake. 
I bade Amy bring me such slight nutriment as 
I thought best suited to his enfeebled state, tell- 
ing her it was for a sick traveler resting himself 
in my hut. When Amy returned I took from 
her the little basket with which she was charged, 
and having meanwhile made a careful selection 
from the contents of my medicine-chest, went 
back to the hut. I had not long resumed my 
place beside Margrave’s pillow before he awoke. 

** What o’clock is it?” he asked, with an anx- 
ious voice. 

** About seven.” 

‘*Not later? That is well; my time is pre- 
cious,” 

Compose yourself and eat.” 

I placed the food betore him, and he partook 
of it, though sparingly, and as if with effort. 
He then dozed tor a short time, again woke up, 
and impaticutly demanded the cordial, which I 
had prepared im the mean while. Its effect was 
greater and more immediate than I could have 
anticipated, proving, perhaps, how much of 
youth there was still left in his system, however 
undermined and ravaged by disease. Cvolor came 
back to his cheek, his voice grew perceptibly 
stronger. And as I lighted the lamp on the 
table near us—for it was growing dark—he 
gathered himself up, and spoke thus: 

‘*You remember that I once pressed on you 
certain experiments. My object then was to 
discover the materials from which is extracted 
the specific that enables the organs of life to 
expel disease and regain vigor. In that hope I 
sought your intimacy. An intimacy you gave, 
but withdrew.” 

‘**Dare you complain? Who and what was 
the being from whose intimacy I shrunk ap- 
palled ?” 

‘* Ask what questions you please,” cried Mar- 
grave, impatiently, **later—if I have strength 
left to answer them. But do not interrupt me 
while I husband my force to say what alone is 
important to me and to you. Disappointed in 
the hopes I had placed in vou, I resolved to repair 
to Paris—that great furnace of all bold ideas. 
I questioned learned formalists: I listened to 
audacious empirics. The first, with all their 
boasted knowledge, were too timid to concede 
my premises; the second, with all their specu- 
lative daring, too knavish to let me trust to their 
conclusions. I found but one man, a Sicilian, 
who comprehended the secrets that are called 
occult, and had the courage to meet Nature and 


all her agencies face to face. He believed, and 
sincerely, that he was approaching the grand 
result, at the very moment when he perished 
from want of the common precautions which a 
tvro in chemistry would have taken. At his 
death the gaudy city became hateful: all irs 
pretended pleasures only served to exhaust life 
the faster. The true joys of vouth are those 
of the wild bird and wild brute in the healt}. 
ful enjoyment of Nature. In cities, youth js 
but old age with a varnish. - I fled to the East: 
I passed through the tents of the Arabs: | 
was guided—no matter by whom or by wha:— 
to the house of a Dervish, who had had for }.j< 
teacher the most erudite master of secrets ov- 
cult, whom I knew years ago at Aleppo— = Wi:y 
that exclamation ?” 

“Proceed. What I have to say will come— 
later.” 

“From this Dervish I half forced and half 
purchased the secret I sought to obtain. I now 
know from what peculiar substance the so-called 
elixir of life is extracted: I know also the steps 
of the process through which that task is ac- 
complished. You smile incredulously?) What 
is your doubt? State it while I rest for a mo- 
ment. My breath labors; give me more of the 
cordial.” 

** Need I tell vou my doubt? You have, vou 
say, at your command the elixir of life of which 
Cagliostro did not leave his disciples the recipe ; 
and vou stretch out vour hand for a vulgar cor- 
dial which any village chemist could give vou!” 

‘*T can explain this apparent contradiction. 
The process by which the elixir is extracted from 
the material which hoards its essence is one that 
requires a hardihc od of courage which few js. 
sess. ‘This Dervish, who had passed through 
that process once, was deaf to all prayer, and 
unmoved by all bribes, to attempt it again. He 
was poor, for the secret by which metals may 
be transmuted is not, as the old alchemists seem 
to imply, identica: with that by which the elixir 
of life is extracted. He had only been enabled 
to discover, in the niggard strata of the lands 
within range of his travel, a few scanty morsels 
of the glorious substance. From these he had 
extracted scarcely enough of the elixir to fill a 
third of that little glass which I have just 
drained, He guarded every drop for himself, 
Who that holds healthful life as the one boon 
above all price to the living, would waste upon 
others what prolongs and recruits his own being ? 
Therefore, though he sold me his secret he would 
not sell me his treasure.” 

‘“*Any quack may sell vou the information 
how to make nu’ only an elixir, but a sun and a 
moon, and then scare you from the experinient 
by tales of the danger of trying it! How do 
you know that this essence which the Dervish 
possessed was the elixir of life, since it Seems 
you have not tricd on yourself what effect its 
precious drops could produce? Poor wretch! 
who once seemed to me so awfully potent, do 
you come to the Antipodes in search of a drug 
that only ex.sts in the fables by which a child is 
amused 7” 

‘The elixir of life is no fable,” cried Mar- 
grave, with a kindling of eve, a power of voice, 
a dilation of «rm that startled me in one just 
betore so feeble. ‘* That elixir was bright in 
my veins when we last met. From that golden 
draught of the life-spring of jov I took all that 
can gladden creation, What sage would not 
have exchanged his wearisome knowledge tor 
my lusty revels with Nature? What monarch 
would not have bartered his crown, with its 
brain-ache o1 care, for the radiance that circled 
my brows, flashing out from the light that was 

me? Oh again, oh again, to enjoy the free- 
om of air with. che bird, and the glow of the sun 
with the lizard; to sport through the blooms of 
the earth, Nature’s playmate and darling; to 
face, in the forest and desert, the pard and the 
lion=- Nature’. bravest and fiercest —her first- 
born, the heir «* her realm, with the rest of her 
children for sla os!” 

As these wor is burst from his lips there was a 
wild grandeur in the aspect of this enigmatical 
being which I hi:.d never beheld in the former 
time of his afflucnt, dazzling vouth. And in- 
deed in his language, and in the thoughts it 
clothed, there was an earnestness, a concentra- 
tion, a directness, a purpose, which had seemed 
wanting to his desultory talk in the earlier days. 
I expected that reaction of languor and exhaus- 
tion would follow his vehement outbreak of pas- 
sion; but after a short pause he went on with 
steady accents, His will was sustaining ‘is 
strength. He was determined to force his con- 
Victions on me, and the Vitality, once so rich, 
rallied all its lingering forces to the aid of his 
intense desire. 

**T tell you then,” he resumed, with deliber- 
ate calmness, “that, years ago, I tested in my 
own person that essence which is the sovereign 
medicament. In me, as you saw me at L—-, 
you beheld the proof of its virtues. Feeble and 
ill as I am now, my state was incalculably more 
hopeless when formeriy restored bv the elixir. 
He from whom I then took the sublime restora- 
tive died without revealing the secret of its com- 
position. What I obtained was only just suffi- 
cient to recruit the lamp of my life, then dying 
down—and no drop was left for renewing the 
light which wastes its own rays in the air that 
it gilds. Though the Dervish would not sell 
me his treasure, he permitted me to see it. The 
appearance and odor of this essence are strange- 
ly peculiar—unmis:. kable by one who has once 
beheld and ete age of it. In short, I recog 
nized in the hands of the Dervish the bright life- 
renewer, as I had borne it away from the corpse 
of the Sage of Aleppo.” 

**Hold! Are you then in truth the mur 
derer of Haroun, and is your true name Louis 
Grayle ?” 

‘‘I am no murderer, and Louis Grayle did 
not leave me his name. I again adjure you to 
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postpone, for this night at banat, the questions 
you wish to address to me. 

“Seeing that this obstinate pauper possessed 
that for which the pale owners of millions, at the 
first touch of palsy or gout, would consent to be 
rs, of course I cov eted the possession of the 
essence even more than the knowledge of the 

substance from which it is extracted. I had no 

coward fear of the experiment, which this timid 
driveler had not the nerve to renew. But still 
the experiment might fail. I must traverse land 
and sea to find the fit place forit. While in the 
rags of the Dervi sh, the unfailing result of the 
experiment was at hand. ‘The Dervish suspect- 
ed my design—he dreaded my power. Ile fled 
on the very night in which I had meant to seize 
what he refused to sell me. After all, I should 
have done him no great wrong; for I should 
have left him wealth enough to transport him- 
self to any soil in which the material for the 
elixir may be most abundant, and the desire of 
life would have given his shrinking nerves the 
courage to replenish its ravished store. I had 
Arabs in my pay, who obeyed me as hounds 
their master. I chased the fugitive. I came on 
his track, reached a house in a miserable village, 
in which, I was told, he had entered but an hour 
before. The day was declining: the light in 
ihe room imperfect, I saw in a corner what 
seemed to me the form of the Dervish—stooped 
to seize it, and my hand closed on an asp. ‘The 
artful Dervish had so piled his rags that they 
took the shape of the form they had clothed, and 
he had left, as a substitute for the giver of lite, 
the venomous reptile of death. 

‘The strength of my system enabled me to 
survive the effect of the poison; but during the 
torpor that numbed me my Arabs, alarmed, 
gave no chase to my quarry. At last, though 
enfeebled and languid, I was again on my horse ; 
again the pursuit—again the track! I learned 
—but this time by a knowledge surer than man’s 
—that the Dervixsh had taken his retuge in a 
hamlet that had sprung up over the site of a 
city once famed through Assyria, The same 
voice that informed me of his whereabout 
warned me not to pursue, I rejected the warn- 
ing. In my eager impatience [ sprang on to 
the chase; in my fearless resolve I felt sure of 
the prey. I arrived at the hamlet. wearied out, 
for my forces were no longer the same since the 
bite of the asp. The Dervish eluded me still; 
he had left the floors, on which I sank exhaust- 
ed, but a few minutes before my horse stopped 
at the door. The carpet on which he had rest- 
ed still lay on the ground. I dismissed the 
youngest and keenest of my trvop in search of 
the fugitive. Sure that this time he would not 
escape, my eyes closed in sleep. 

‘How long I slept I know not—a long dream 
of solimde, fever, and anguish. Was it the 
curse of the Dervish’s carpet? -Was it a taint 
in the walls of the house, or of the air, which 
broods sickly and rank over places where cities 
lie buried? I know not; but the Pest of the 
Kast had seized me in slumber. When my senses 
recovered I found myself alone, plundered of my 
arms, despoiled of such gold as I had cagried 
about me. All had deserted and left me, as the 
living leave the dead whom the Plague has 
claimed for its own. As soon as I could stand 
I crawled from the threshold. The moment my 
voice was heard, my face seen, the whole squalid 
populace rose as on a wild beast—a mad doug. 
I was driven from the place with imprecations 
and stones, as a miscreant whom the I’lague had 
overtaken, while plotting the death of a holy 
man. Bruised and bleeding, but still defving, 
I turned in wrath on that dastardly rabble ; 
they slunk away from my path. I knew the 
land for miles around. I had been in that land 
years, long years, ago. I came at last to the 
road which the caravans take on their way to 
Damascus. There I was found, speechless and 
seemingly lifeless, by some European travelers. 
Conveyed to Damascus, I languished there some 
weeks between life and death. But for the 
virtue of that essence; which lingered yet in my 
veins, I could not have survived—even thus fee- 
ble and shattered, I need not say that I now 
abandoned all thought of discovering the Der- 
vish. I had at least his secret, if I had failed 
of the paltry supply he had drawn from its uses. 
Such appliances as he had told me were need- 
ful are procured in the East with more case 
than in Europe. ‘To sum up, I am here—in- 
stracted in all the knowledge, and supplied with 
all the aids, which warrant me in saving, ‘ Do 
you care for new life in its richest enjoyments, 
if not for yourself, for one whom you love, and 
would reprieve from the grave?’ ‘Then share 
With me in a task that a single night will aceer 
plish, and ravish a prize by which th 
you value the most will be s-- 
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ucut life is renewed ?” 
saithfully as I can recall them, the 
us in which Margrave addressed me. But 
who can guess by cold words transcribed, even 
were they artfully ranged by a master of lan- 
guages, the effect words produce when warm 
from the breath of the speaker? Ask one of an 
audience which some orator held enthralled why 
jhis words do not quicken a beat in the reader's 
pulse, and the answer of one who had listened 
will be, ** The words took their charm from the 
voice and the eye, the aspect, the manner, the 
man!” So it was with the incomprehensible 
being before me. Though his youth was faded, 
though his beauty was dimmed, though my fan- 
cies clothed him with memories of abhorrent 
dread, though my reason opposed his audacious 
beliefs and assumptions, still he charmed and 
spell-bound me; still he was the mystical Fas- 
cimator; still, if the legends of magic had trvth 
for their basis, he was the born magician; 


as | der. 


HARPER'S 


genins, in what ealling soever, is born with the 
gitt to enchant and subdue us, 

Constraining myself to answer calmly, I said, 
“You have told me your story; you ‘have “de. 
fined the object of the expe riment in which you 
ask me to aid. You do right to bid me postpone 
my replics or my questions. Seek to recruit by 
sleep the strength you have so sorely tasked. 
-morrow—” 

‘To-morrow, ere night, vou will decide 
Pw the man whom out of all earth I have 
selected to aid me shall be the foe to conderhn 
me to perish! I tel von plainly ' ‘need your 
aid, and your prompt aid. ‘Three days from 
this and all aid will be too late!” 

I had already gained the door of the room, 
when he called to me to come back. 

**You do not live in this. hut, but with your 
family yonder. Do not tell them that Iam here; 
let no one but vourself see me as | now am. 
Lock the door of the hut when vou quit it. I 
should not close my eyes if I were not secure 
from intruders.” 

“There is but one in my house, or in these 
parts, whom I would except fromthe interdict 
you impose. You are aware of vour own im- 
minent danger; the life which vou believe the 
discovery of a Dervish will indclinitely prolong 
secms to my eve of plivsician to hang on a 
thread, I have already formed my own con- 
jecture as to the nature of the that en- 
fteebles vou. But I would fain compare that con- 
jecture with the weightier opinion of one whose 
experience and skill are superior to mine. Per- 
mit me, then, When I return to vou to-morrow, 
to bring with me the great physician to whom I 
refer, llis name will Hot, pe be unknown 
tou vou. IT speak of Julius Faber.” 

* A physician of the schools! I can guess well 
enough how learnedly he would prate, and how 
little he could do, put f will net object to his 
Visit, if it satisties vou that, since I should die 
under the hands of the doctors, | may be per- 
mitted to Indulge my own whim in placing my 
hopesina Dervish. Yetstay. You have, doubt- 
less, spoken of me to this Julius Faber, vour tel- 
low-physician and trieml? Promise me, if vou 
bring him here, that vou will not name me, that 
vou will not repeat to lim the tale I have told 
vou, or the hope which has led me to these shores, 
What I have told to vou, no matter whetifer at 
this moment vou consider me thee diupe of a 
chimera, is still under the seal of the contidence 
Which a patient reposes in the physician he him- 
self selects tor his contidant. 1 select you, and 
not Julius Faber!” 

* Be it as you will,” said I, after a moment's 
reflecnon. “The moment you make yourself 
my patient Iam bound to consider what is best 
fur you. And you may more respect and profit 
by an opiniom based upon your purely physical 
condition,than by one in which vou might sup- 
pose the advice was directed rather to the disease 
of the mind than to that of the body.” 

*Tlow amazed and indignant vour brother 
physician will be if he ever see me a second time! 
How learnedlv he will prove that, according to 
all correct principles of science and nature, I 
ought to be dead 

Ile uttered this jest with a faint, dreary echo 
of his old merry, melodious laugh, then turned 
his face tu the wall; and so I lett him to repose. 
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Head-Quarters for Cheap 
Jewelry. 


HMEAD-QUARTERS FOR BRACELETS. 
HEAD-QUARTERS FOR LOCKETS, 
HEAD-QUARTERS FOR RINGS. 

HkEAD-QUARTERS FORK VEST CHAINS. 
HMEAD-QUARTERS FOR NECK TAINS. 
HEAD-QUARTERS FOR ALL KINDS OF SETS. 
MEAD-QUARTERS FOR ALL KINDS OF PINS. 
HEAD-QUARTERS FOR EVERY THING in 


elry Line. Enclose stamp for full particulars. 
HAYWARD, MANUFACTURING JEWELER, ‘208 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Agents make most and give better sati-faction by 
selling our ** Prize Stationery Packets.” Circulars, with 
full particulars, 

LIASKINS & CO., 


36 Beekman Street, New York. 


A sure cure for Rhe itiem, Neur i, and Salt Rheum, 
Wholesale Agents F.C. WELLS & CO., 115 Franklin St., 
New York. Sold by hasta s everywhere. 


This Dav Published: 
INFANTRY 
FOR THE 
AND MANCEUVRES 
THE SOLDIER: 
A Company, Line of Skirmishers, Battalion, Brigade, or 
Corrs D’ARMIF. 
By Brig.-Gen SILAS CASEY, U.S. 
In “hree Volumes, #2 50, 
Sent free by receipt of price. 
D. V. 


NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
pe YOu 
WHISKEL 


No. 192 Broadway, N. Y. 
force them to grow 


WANT LUXURIANT 
MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 
wily in six weeks (upon the smooth- 
eat face) without - 
sent by mail, pe-t 
R. G. GRa 


INSTRUCTION, EX 
OF 


A rmy. 


or injurv to the skin. Price $1 
to any address, on receipt of an or- 
\M, No. 109 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


WEEKLY 


100,000 
WATCHES, CHAINS, &c., &c. 
Worth 
lar cach, without regard to value, 
lou know what you are to get. 


To d J Chie 
and not to be paid Jor tal 


Splendid List!! 
Of Articles to be Sold Sor One Dollar each. 
1 Gold Hunting Cased Watches........ $100,00 each 
Ladies’ Gold Watches. 35,00 euch 
hun) Ladies and Gents" Silver Watches.... 15,00 each 
raw) Vest and Neck Chaims.......... 5,00 to 10,00 each 
Gold Band Bracelets ....... 0,00 to 10,00 each 
30) Cameo Brooches. 4,00 to 6,00 each 
S000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches ........ 410 to 6.00 each 
340) Lava and Florentine Brooches....4,00 to 6,00 each 
3000) Coral, Opal, and Em. Brooches. ..4,00 toe 6,00 each 
3000 Cameo Ear Drops ...........66+- 4,00 to 6,00 each 


..4,00 to 6,00 each 


3000 Mosaic and Jet Far Drops .... 
4.00 to 6,00 each 


3000 Lava and Florentine Ear Drops. 


3000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Ear Drops.4,00 to rm each 
5100 Genta’ Breast to 5.00 each 
Wh cc 2.) to 6.00 each 
4M) Fob and Ribbon Slides ..........2, to 6,00 each 
MM) Sets of Bosom Studs, ...........- 2,5 to 6,00 each 
Sleeve Buttums 2.50 to 6.00 each 
2) to 6.00 each 
6000 Stone Met 2.™) to 6,00 each 


10) Sets Ladies’ Je to 10,00 each 
10000 Gold Pen-, 14 Carate and War'd .4,00to 5,00 each 

(with Silver Mounted Holders.) 

All of the above liet of Goods will be sold for one dollar 
each, Certifiertes of all the various article-, stating what 
cach one can have, will be placed in envelopes and sealed, 
These envelopes will be sent by mail, or delivered aa called 
fur, without regard to cheice. On receipt of the Certifi- 
ext, you will see whafyou ean have, and then it is at your 
option to send one dollar and take the article or not. 

In all tran-actions by mail, we shall charge for forward- 
ing the Certifieate-, paying postug >, and doing the business, 

25 cents each, which must be enclosed when the certificate 
ix = nt for. Five Certitieates will be sent for $1, eleven for 
+0, <ixty-five tor $10, and one hundred for $15, 

AGres18 —Those aeting as Agents will be allowed ten 
cents on every certifieate ordered by them, prov ided their 
remittanee amonnts to one dollar. Agents will colleet 25 
cents for ev ry Certificate and remit 15 centa to ne, either 
in cash or po-tage -tamps. Great cantion should be used 
by our corr: =pondents in regard to giving = ir correct ad- 
dress, Town, ounty, and State. Addre= 

208 Droadw av, Corner. f Fulton Street, New York. 

N. IL. We wish it distinetly understood that all articles 
of jewelry not giving perfect satisfaction can be returned 
and the money will be refunded. 


ELLIOT’S 
POCKET 


REVOLVER. G 


A MOST POWERREUL ARM, WITCTE CAN RE 
carried constantiv about the per-on without inconvenience 
or Leng h four inehes, scarcely more than that 
of the herrel- it ix the mest compnet, safe. ond powerful 
Poeket Revolver ever made: weighs onlv cicht ounces, 
{ with cartridves, which can be pu “el in 

stores, each barrel rithed. twist and sighted. 
Will penetrate one inch of pine at one hundred and fifty 


vards, Se nd stamp for illustrated Cir 
Ketail price, Plated, with cartridg: =, S10 00 
426 Bway, N. Y¥ 


Prescott’s Revolvers 


supplied. 


No. 32, or 4in, Copper 
Waterproof Cartridge. 


Navy Size Copper : 
Water-proof Cartridge. 


The Sin., or Navy Size, carries a Ball weighing 5S to 
the Ib., and the No. 32, or 4in. Revolver, a Ball 5} te the Ib. 
By recent experiments made in the Army, these Revolv- 
ers Were pronounced the best and most effective weapons 


in uze. varticulars call or send for a Circular to 
‘RWIN & BRAY, Sole Agents, 
No. 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


At & orede’s: 58s Broadway, a box of Note Paper 
and Envelopes, elegantly stamped with Initials, sent on re- 
ceipt of $1, $2, or $3. (25 new styles just ree: ived.) 
Gimbrede’s Wedding and Visiting Cards, 
passed in quality, 555 Broadway and 177 6th Av., N 


AGENTS. — Attractive and salable ornaments for 


the (mes, posses ing fine artistic merit and entirely now! 
Samples worth $1 at retail sent for 30 cent-, or particulars 
freee HUBBARD BROTHERS, 65 Nassau street, N. Y. 


une-ur- 


Something New for Ladies. 
NER’S PATENT HEMMER AND SHIELD saves 
one-half the labor of hand-sewing, as it protects the 
finger from the needle, and makes a neat hem while the 
operator is sewing. Sample sent on receipt of the price, 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. A liberal discount tothe trade. 
Enterprizing Agenta can realize 


$150 per Month. 


Descriptive Cireulars furnished on application. 
A. Il. DOWNER, No. 442 Broadway, New York. 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS and 
ARMs. — (SELPHO'S Patent), 516 
sroadway, New York. 


Send for a \ ircular. 

66 M°ts STACHES AND Ww HISKE RS IN 
DAYS."—Do not buy Onguentsa” at $la 
box, but se 42 20c. and receive a BOOK, co ntaining this 
CRET and many others, never before 
published. 5th otis now ready. Mailed free to any one 

on receipt of 2 dimes. Address 

Cc. E. HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


DEBILITY, Consusnption, &e. 
A new and positive CURE, the genuineness of which 
is vouched for by the best papers in the country. No fees 


EVER required. Send stamp. Box 1647, Boston, Mase. 


A MONTH !—I wast1o AGENTS 
e in every County at $75 per mouth and ex- 
ell « pew apd ch apSewing Machine. Acidress 
MADISON, Alfred, Maine. 


Pe lines, 
(with -tamp) 


Commercial Travelers and Agents 
Wanted to Sell our 


25 Cent Portfolio Package. 


Contents—18 Sheets Note Paper, 18 Envelopes, 1 Pen- 
holder, 1 Pen, 1 Pencil, 1 Biotting Pad, 100 Kecipes, 1 
War Hymn, 5 Engravings, 1 New Method fur Computing 
Interest.—2Z Fashionable Embrvidery Vesign< fur Cullars, 
4 for Under- Bteeves, 3 2 for Under-Skirts, 1 for Corner of 
Handkerchief, 2 for Cuffs, 1 for Silk Purse, 1 for Chik!'s 
Sack, 1 for Ornamental Pillow Case, 1 Puzzle Garden, and 
OnE BEAUTIFZL ARTICLE OF JEWELRY. $10 a day can be 
realized. Send stamp for Circular of wholesale prices, 

WEIR & CO., 43 South Third Street, Phila., Ia. 


500 Agents Wanted! 
Something New! Patent Work Holder, made of The New 
Gold, and 5 other curious inventions. Address (end 
stamp) SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. 


"The New Issue of Postage Stamps, « of all 
denominations, foi sale. Apply to 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


“Matrimony made Easy.’ 
ing how either sex may be suitably marricd, irre-peetive 
of age or po-ition, preposses-ing or otherwise, with a treat- 
ise on the Art of Fascinating any person you wikh. <A cu- 
rious scientific experiment which never fails. Free for 28 
cents. Address T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Box 
2500, Philadelphia. 


NDS OF SOLDIERS! 

All Articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Wa-hington, Hil 
ton Head, Beaufort, and all other places, should be sent, 
at half rates, by HARNDEN'S EXPRESS, No. 74 Broad: 
way. Sutlers charged low rates, 


GENTS, DO NOT BE DECEIVED by 
the false statements of flaming advertisements, bu? 
engage at once in the sale of 


The Excelsior Stationery and Prize 


Packet, 
which is fifty per cent. ahead of any thing of the kind 
ever betore offered, and contains 
6 sheets Union Note Paper, 6 Union Envelopes, 

6 sheet« Commercial Note, 6 Envelopes to match, 

sheets Fine Ladies’ Note, 2 Fine Steel Pens, 

6 Sheets Ladie-" Billet, 1 Accommodation Penholder 

6 Batt? Envelopes, 1 Fine Lead Pencil, 

6 White Envelopes, 1 Sheet Blotting Paper. 
Also, a VALUABLE PIECE OF JRLWELEY, 125 

Recipes, amd Portraits of Generals. Our Agent- char 

tron $3 TO $10 A DAY. wive universal sati-faction to 

customer-, and can always sell again where they bave 

sold once. We invite comparison and defy con petition 

notwithstonding the boas te ct acilities of -ome of our rivals. 

lor particular send for circulars, or eall on 

STLVILENS, BABE. T r& co. 
1 Park llace. 


7_A new work, show- 


New York. 


Every Man his own Printer. 
Portable Printing-Offic. = for the Army and Navy, Dirug- 
gi-t-, and Bu-ine=- Men generally. > nd tora cireular. 
ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 
o1 Park Rew (under Lov. joy’+ Hotel), New York. 


$100 PER MONTH made by Agents 


selling Lorton’s Patent Potato <A 
splendid implement for ve *, beating «ges. &e. Price 
ws, cents, Sent on receipt of price. A. LL. LORTON, 40 
Broadway, tirst tleeor. 


VALENTINES FOR 1862. 

Cupid and the Union. The large-t stock of Vaie atines 
is how for dealers by M. T. COZANS, No. 122 
sau Street, New York. 

My popular $5, $10. $15 Lots, now ready. 
Lnion Comics, 24 kind-—5 cent- each, 

Orders attended ta, Wholesale and Retail. 

kinds from cents to $10 each. 


~ 
Strong New Stock now 


ready for the wholesale trade. Sutlers, beok-ell ra, 


news ag nts, and fancy dealers should send at once fr 


one of ** Strong's $20 Lots,” containing over $60 worth of 
Valentines at retail prices. Circulars will be sent by ad- 
dressing 


THOS. W. STRONG, Original Valentine Depot, 
9S Nassau street, N. Y. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


TERMS. 
One Copy Year ... « « 
Two opies for One ear . 5 00 


Three or more Copies for One Y ear (each). 200 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Excut 
SUBSCRIGERS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. Prauisners. 
FRANKLIN SQuaRE, New YORK. 


HARPER’ WEEKLY. 
Single Copies Six Cents. 


The BEST, 
ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL ever published on this Con- 
tinent. It presents a COMPLETE AND I-XMAUSTIVE ILLUS- 
TRATED HisToRY or Tne War, and no one who wishes to 
be kept informed of the progress of events in these mo- 
mentous times can afford to dispense with it. 
ready contained 
Nearly 600 Illustrations of the Southern 

Rebellion. 

Notwithstanding the great amount of space devoted to 
Iljuetration=s of the War, Harper's Weekly, commenced in 
No. 241, dated Anguet 10th, A NEW AND THRILLING SE- 
RIAL TALE, by sir Briwer Lytton, entitled, 


“A STRANGE STORY,” 


which will be continued from week to week till completed. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year. ‘ $250 
Two Copies for One Year . . 400 


Harper's Weekly and Harper's Maoazine, one year, $4 00. 

Harper's Werkry will be sent gratuitously for one 
month—as a specimen—to any one who applies fur it. 
Specimen Numbers of the MAGAZINE will also be sent gra- 
tuitously. 

Volumes ITLL, IV., and V. of 
handsomely bound in Cloth extra, l’rice $3 50 each, are 
now reacly. 

Muslin Covers are furnished to thoee who wich their 
Numbers bound, at Fifty Cents each. TWENTY-FIVE PEB 
Cent. Discount allowed to Bookbinders and the Trade. 

*.* To postmasters and agents getting up a Club of Ten 
Subseribers, a Copy will be sent gratis. Subscriptions may 
commence with any Number. 

As Harrer’s WEEKLY is electrotyped, Numbers can be 
supplied . from the commencement, 

HARPER & BROTHERS, PusrisHers, 
FRANKLIN SqQuaRs, New YORK. 
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